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EDITORIAL 


The Task Ahead 


a. MEASURE of the magnitude of the task confronting teacher education 
in the next decade can be sensed from the implications of a brief ceremony held 
in the U. S. Commerce Department on August 11. 


The ceremony took place before the Census Bureau’s “Census Clock.” At 
precisely 11:02:07 a.m. of that day, the clock recorded the birth which brought 
the population of the United States to 160,000,000. Significant was the fact that 
this total was reached almost a full month ahead of the date predicted by the 
Census Bureau's estimate of a few weeks before because, it was discovered, a net 
gain of one in our population was occurring every 12 seconds instead of every 

8 seconds as previously calculated. 


The “Census Clock” itself is a rough barometer of the amazing thing that is 
happening to us ose png Through a series of differently colored lights 
the following vital statistics are reflected by it: Every 8 seconds, there is a birth; 
every Z1 seconds, a death; every 2 minutes, we receive a new immigrant; and every 
17 minutes, we lose an emigrant. Putting all these together, our population in- 
creases by one person every 12 seconds; that’s a gain of 7,200 every 24 hours (or 
at the rate of 2,628,000 each year). In terms of births, there are 10,800 each day. 


At this rate (if it keeps up) our population will reach 175,000,000 by 1960. 
The increase has totaled 8,868,000 since the 1950 census was completed, about 
the same as the population of Illinois or a little less than the total population 
of the six New England states. The birth rate has gone up from about is r 1000 
in 1940 to about 25 in 1952. It is rather staggering to realize t our 

pulation has increased from 133,000,000 in 1940 to 160,000,000 in 1953, an 
increase of 27,000, uivalent to adding the total population (in 1950) of the 
11 Western states, plus that of the State of Texas. 


Of course the quantitative implications for teacher education are obvious, 
as they are for other professional programs and for education in general. Not 
only will the demand for new teachers reach po ner peerage roportions, but 
also will the demand for new trainees in other skilled fields. The import of the 
figures for teacher education much deeper than the need for additional facili- 
ties, personnel, and financial support. 


At least two considerations are worthy of note here. What are the means by 
which a greater proportion of college-going youth can be secured for teacher 
education than has been true in the past? Just holding our own will be tragically 
inadequate unless total college enrollments increase — Since preparation 
of increased personnel needed for other professions will depend upon an adequate 
number of teachers, this is a paramount question. 

Second, what are the changes in content, in concept, in scope, in function 
of teacher education which this situation inevitably will force? will present or 

t procedures suffice? We think not. These problems pose for teacher education 
at challenges—challenges to ingenuity, resourcefulness, imagination, and 
tion. 

A third question logically arises out of these two: How adequately are teacher 
education institutions projecting plans to meet the needs of the future? 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A RATIONALE 
M. L. Story 


P ROFESSIONAL courses for teach- 
ers, which appear to be undergoing a 
rather special attack at present, have 
always seemed to invite an astonishing 
measure of criticism. Typical, perhaps, 
of current reactionary trends in many 
fields is a vigorously renewed assault 
upon the “academic vulnerability” of 
college departments of education. Mili- 
tant forces, armed righteously with 
ancient causes (and also, one is tempted 
to say, with money bags) are seizing 
upon present unrest to plead anew the 
cause of “classical culture” in its most 
elevated and grandiose connotation. 
Mistakenly or not, these protagonists 
have centered upon “education courses” 
as their most tangible enemy. Thus, 
colleges today face this contingent in 
their last embattled stand for smug 
learning and for a prolongation of an 
already extended “revival of ancient 
learning.” Theirs is a noble mission of 
purification of the college curriculum 
with the ideal of guaranteeing that 
prospective teachers are exposed to 
nothing but the inviolate liberal arts, 
purely distilled and undiluted by the 
slightest taint of hateful pedagogy. 
Distinction should be made between 
this group and the one which, while 
supporting professional preparation for 
teachers, is dissatisfied with teacher 
education programs as they now exist. 
This discussion deals only with the ex- 
tremists—the pure reactionaries. For 
them, the vitriolic answer is so tempt- 
ing as to be almost irresistible. It is both 
ludicrous and of the 
Vv rsons who have n argui 
about the force of “great Fleas” 
have now apparently lost faith in these 
imponderables and have turned un- 
abashedly to the checkbooks of a fabu- 
lous philanthropy. Frankly, we face 
here two oddly combined characteris- 


tics which the French in particular 


have linguistically deplored and de- 
tested —the nouveau riche with the 
idée fixe. 


Behold! A Paradox 
T HE arguments have at least the mer- 
it of being simple and unequivocal. 
Preparation for teaching (or for any- 
thing - it is blithely claimed, is 
achieved if one is educated. Above all, 
they decry as insidious evils those = 
cial courses for teachers which allegedly 
corrupt the high purity of collegiate en- 
deavor and water down the college stu- 
dent’s all-important education. One 
cannot resist pointing out in these argu- 
ments an unbelievably weird paradox. 
Education is presented as both the most 
and the least important element. The 
college student’s own education is para- 
mount, in fact so important as to be 
cherished above all thi Yet, oddly 
enough, after one is thus convinced 
that this thing called education is of 
such transcendent importance, one is 
then expected to concede that the study 
of education, even for the practical pur- 
pose of teaching school, is the empty 
pursuit of trivia and utterly unworthy 
of a true scholar’s attention. The ex- 
traordinary, paradoxical extent of this 
absurdity is perhaps best illustrated by 
the unbelievable position in which the 
chief apostle of this movement has 
laced himself. As an acknowledged 
eader of opposition forces, he is a 
parently enjoying the masochism of de- 
riding his own rather ambitious writ- 
ings, which are nothing if not writings 
on education and which are studied 
widely and invariably in education 
courses. 

The uncompromising vehemence of 
the attack brings up curiously embar- 
rassing questions as do all purely dog- 
matic partisanships. For instance, none 
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of us has felt the either/or kind of ne- 
cessity for making a deliberate choice 


between two symbolic figures such as 
Shakespeare and John Dewey. The 
college curriculum for prospective 


teachers obviously should include both. 
Nor is it sufficient merely to consider 
which of two or three alternatives is 
the soundest philosophy of education. 
It is rather a question of whether, in 
considering the profession of teaching, 
any philosophy, any preparation, or 
any general outlook is necessary at all. 


Reality of Mass Education 


FOR THE sake of uncluttered truth, 
let us remind ourselves that there is a 
grim and often smelly reality about 
mass education which very few of the 
fastidious elite among our critics have 
apparently experienced. It is perhaps 
a deplorable fact that much of the con- 
tent of beginning education courses is 
necessarily devoted to the supreme task 
of simply pointing out this reality. 
This would not be necessary if a pleas- 
ant myth were not constantly promul- 
gated by this same fastidious group, 
picturing the teacher as a romantic 
young tutor in a Victorian novel, lei- 
surely imparting polite and decorative 
learning to the pampered darlings of 
aristocracy. Thus we are forced to 
neglect factor analysis in our courses 
for the sake of building even the most 
rudimentary social understanding. 
Mind you, this social rangement de- 
rives from nothing any more subtle or 
subversive than the simplest implica- 
tion of a nationally acknowledged at- 
tempt at free public education. 

It is almost inconceivable that any- 
one really interested in public educa- 
tion can fail to see the anachronism of 
insisting upon an undeviating “renais- 
sance culture” for all students in our 
schools. Monkish learning is still held, 
justifiably, in high esteem, but its final 
appeal is to the merest handful of se- 
lect scholars. Its fruits are invaluable 


but undoubtedly somewhat heady for 
everyday fare and mass consumption. 
Thus the first simple task of teacher 
education is that of laying the ground- 
work for a sound rationale of teaching, 
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based on some of the more obvious 
realities of the aggregate human situ- 
ation. 

Theoretical vs. Practical 
WET already we have suggested a high- 
ly vulnerable weakness according to 
our attackers. We have foolishly ac- 
knowledged that our courses are “theo- 
retical.” This argument is the favorite 
of the two more commonly advanced 
protestations. The second and only 
slightly less popular outcry is that our 
courses are too practical, i.e., devoted 
entirely to a series of shallow techniques 
such as operating movie projectors, 
drawing sociograms, or dabbling with 
meaningless test scores. Thus we face 
another astonishing paradox. At one 
and the same time, we are both too 
theoretical and too practical. Needless 
to say, such inconsistencies of argument 
plainly invoke bias rather than logic. 

The very incongruity of these argu- 
ments, however, raises the complex and 
vastly wr eve issue which is the 
main point of the present discussion. 
This issue may be stated rather blunt- 
ly. There is simply no longer any room 
among modern intellectual complexi- 
ties for the naive and homespun kind 
of thinking which conveniently dis- 
misses something as “too theoretical” or 
“too practical.” Admittedly, all of us 
have a yearning to return to the classic 
simplicity which is being presently 
championed so vigorously. How smugly 
and simply our classical forebears de- 
fined thought and action! How wonder- 
ful if their definitions would still work! 
With all our reverence for their weighty 
tomes, the present-day world offers 
problems that are not dreamed of in 
their philosophies. In fact, we have 
some of them to thank for the logic 
of this assumption of an infinite gap 
between theory and practice which con- 
tinues to stultify and discourage posi- 
tive thinking in the human sciences. 
Too many of us have accepted uncriti- 
cally, as a common-sense truism, the 
belief that one good practitioner is 
worth a dozen theorists. It is perhaps 
time not merely to re-examine this 
dubious axiom but to go further and re- 
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fute it completely and conclusively. 
Such a refutation, expressed boldly as 
a counterproposition, undoubtedly 
runs the risk of seeming to be a mere 
trick in semantics. Nevertheless, we 
can state the principle antithetically 
at last. Nothing is as practical as a 
theory. 

Modern educational philosophy ex- 
emplifies this antinomy very clearly at 
many points. The age-old regard for 
practical techniques of teaching, for 
definite procedures and rules-of-thumb, 
is giving way to an emphasis upon the 
vastly superior flexibility of a theoreti- 
cal grasp. This change has taken place 
because of the rudimentary fact that 
principles inevitably lie behind pro- 
cedures. What a teacher does in an 
given situation, no matter how cut-and- 
dried his action, reflects an unconscious 
devotion to some guiding philosophy 
applicable to the moment. Suppose 
he does his work simply as it has been 
done in the past, without conscious 
recourse to our allegedly nebulous and 
useless “principles.” The sad fact is 
that practically all handed-down meth- 
ods of instruction, not to speak of 
“discipline,” reflect implicit educa- 
tional principles so outmoded as to be 
not only primitive but barbarically 
savage. The mental ills of today which 
are attributable to harsh and ignorant 
school methods are best acknowledged 
not by embarrassingly reticent educa- 
tors but by mental hygienists. 


Education Courses and a Rationale 


OUR basic thesis, then, is that edu- 
cation courses are essential for build- 
ing a rationale, an active philosophy 
of teaching which is not only informed, 
but up-to-date and accurate in terms of 
human values. The constant burgeon- 
ing of new courses in education, which 
is apparently one of our most vulner- 
able points, is perhaps the best evidence 
that this rationale is becoming increas- 
ingly complex and infinitely broad in 
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In the most unbiased appraisal 
one can hardly delimit the competen- 
cies needed by a skilled teacher. Thus, 
while self-criticism has not been lack- 
ing, we need as never before, and for 
a great many reasons, to keep our 
we i pointed and our programs mini- 
mal. 

In building an adequate rationale for 
effective teaching we shall, of course, 
continue to place emphasis upon the 
“practical.” As we have intimated, 
there can be no valid separation be- 
tween guiding principle and pragmatic 
action toward results. We are placing 
a constant eraphasis upon sound imple- 
mentation which, needless to say, has 
elicited yet another fastidious-repulsion 
critique from our all-too-squeamish ad- 
versaries. I recently read a pretentious 
and somewhat prissy diatribe against 
our continual use of this word “imple- 
mentation.” Let those who will profess 
sympathy for the sickly tender, tired-of- 
life boredom of such an attitude, while 
we remain thankful that this species of 
mauve sophistication has not yet in- 
vaded the ranks of practicing teachers. 

Some of us do have, of course, an 
occasional attack of nostalgia, a momen- 
tary temptation to surrender to the 
enticing idea that teaching and living 
are actually no more complex than our 
critics assume. This does not, how- 
ever, constitute our greatest tempta- 
tion to give ground. An even greater 
discouragement comes occasionally as 
we face our overburdening responsi- 
bility in this tremendous task. Even if 
the study of education were not unbe- 
lievably complex, such simple _prob- 
lems as that of recruiting capable peo- 
ple would still lie before us. Ours is 
truly no bed of roses. Make no mistake, 
however. Even if we who teach courses 
in education feel occasionally tempted 
to commit mass suicide as we grow tired 
of being roundly sentenced to limbo by 
our present enemies, this Twentieth- 
Century rationale for teaching must 
still be taught. 
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PREPARATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


Theodore Andersson 


aS two colleagues and I 
visited a high school which had profited 
by some interesting self-criticism and 
reorganization. An eminent French ed- 
ucator and I asked if we might visit a 
French class. We were very pleasantly 
received by a young man who was teach- 
ing a class in second-year French. He 
resorted to the common technique of 
asking his visitors to participate in the 
class. We pronounced words in the 
vocabulary and the class repeated in 
unison. When he asked us to speak 
French to the class, we tried to stimu- 
late a conversation by using the sim- 
plest possible terms. There was plenty 
of good will on the part of the young- 
sters, but no one was able to respond 
beyond oui or non; and most of what 
we said, no matter how monosyllabic, 
was not understood. The teacher was 
almost as shy as the youngsters. It was 
apparent that he did not know French 
as a living, spoken language and did 
not pronounce it accurately. He had to 
lean heavily on the book and to fol- 
low a somewhat discredited grammar 
method of teaching. He had been certi- 
fied to teach French by having taken 
a certain number of French courses in 
college. He had not been required to 
ive any proof of ability to speak the 
anguage. This is not unusual, but it is 
the kind of situation which has brought 
language teaching into disrepute. We 
have failed to give students a reasonable 


proficiency in a foreign language. 
Weakness in Preparing Programs 
Last year a student, who was about 
to graduate from another institution, 
drop into my office to explore the 
possibility of enrolling in the Yale Mas- 
ter of Arts in Teaching Program. He 


told me that his special field was lan- 
guage, of which he had studied three, 


and that he was now completing his 
professional preparation, _ including 
practice teaching, and would be cer- 
tified by his state at the end of the 
year. en I learned that his best lan- 
age was Spanish, I asked in Spanish 
if he could converse in that tongue. He 
scarcely understood my simple question. 
When finally he did, he said that un- 
fortunately he had had no oral practice 
since that was reserved for what he 
called “advanced” courses. Unwilling 
to believe that a college graduate who 
had majored in languages could really 
know as little as he seem to, I asked 
him if he would read to me a passage 
from a Spanish book. He studied in- 
tently the first paragraph of a book 
that I put into his hands and then 
started to translate haltingly. Seeing 
that it was going badly, I stopped him 
and asked if he would simply read the 
paragraph aloud to me. This he did, 
stumbling over practically every word 
and pronouncing not a single one cor- 
rectly. Needless to say, he did not enter 
the program. But the disturbing aspect 
of the affair was that he would, at the 
end of the year, be recommended by his 
college and certified by his state as com- 
petent to teach Spanish. 

Let me cite a third case. A young 
graduate student in our Romance Lan- 
guage Department, who was working 
on his dissertation, came to me to say 
that he had been offered a position as 
substitute teacher of Spanish in a neigh- 
boring high school. “But,” said I, “you 
don’t know any Spanish, do you? Isn’t 
your second foreign language Italian?” 
“Yes,” he said, “but they thought I 
could keep a jump ahead of the class 
by virtue of my language experience.” 
Fortunately, his conscience made him 
hesitate to accept the proposal and we 
were able to find someone competent 
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in Spanish to recommend to the high 
school principal. It is upsetting to 
learn how little respect there is some- 
times for the education rights of our 
youth and how little understanding 
there is of what it means to “know a 

ese are three cases of teachers who 
were | acceptable to teach 
ee who were unqualified to 
do so. Let me now cite three contrary 
cases. 


Weaknesses in Measures of 
Qualification 
ANOTHER visitor in my office was a 
graduate of one of our best universities, 
with a major in English and a fine aca- 
demic record, a brilliant military rec- 
ord, and with a year of graduate work 
in another first-rate university, who 
now decided that he wanted to teach 
English and to coach sports in a high 
school. He knew the field of literature 
not only virtue of hav- 
ing read broadly in it but also because 
he had written a novel, a play, some 
verse, and several short stories. As an 
athlete he had gained All-American 
ranking. On the personal side, he was 
one of the most attractive and able 
young men I had ever met. This man 

d just completed a tour of many 
states in which he had tried to sell him- 
self as a prospective high school teacher, 
only to be turned down time and again 
because he had not taken the necessary 
courses in education. Naturally he was 
disillusioned and cynical; but I per- 
suaded him to take another year to im- 
prove his qualifications still further 
and, incidentally, to prepare to meet 
the certification uirements. He is 
now entirely acceptable as a _ school 
teacher of English. But is it this year’s 
experience which has made of him a 
good teacher, or was he already poten- 
tially a good teacher who might have 
been lost to the profession had he not 
stumbled on our program and been 
willing to spend another year in study? 

One of the most gifted members of 


our Master of Arts in Teaching group, 
having received his master’s degree, 
sought a position in a distant state, but 
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was declared ineligible because he had 
not had a course in the history of that 
state. I asked him if he couldn’t read 
up on the history and take a qualifying 
examination, but he replied, “Oh, no, 
not only must I take a course in the 
history of the state but I must take it 
in one of the teacher education institu- 
tions of the state.” There is a teacher 
shortage, but is there a shortage of 
qualified teachers or of teachers who 
could easily become qualified if the laws 

verning certification were more flex- 
ible than they now are? 

Another of our students, a straight 


-honors student and the holder of the 


master’s degree, applied for a position 
to teach French and Spanish in the 
lower grades of the elementary schools 
in a neighboring town. She is person- 
able, dedicated, enthusiastic, and lin- 
guistically competent, and she is already 
certifiable as a teacher in the secondary 
schools. The superintendent of schools 
was favorably impressed by her and 
promised her the position if she would 
enter the emergency teacher training 
program in her state. She sought an in- 
terview with the admissions official of a 
state teachers college and came away 
from the interview so utterly discour- 
aged that she despaired of getting into 
the program and of getting a —- 
“Apparently they don’t know about any 
emergency training program,” said she, 
“and they advise me to enroll in - 
lar courses, saying that I might qualify 
for an elementary certificate in two 
years.” Fortunately she was advised to 
see the president of the institution, who 
put her back on the track. 

If I cite three cases of teachers who 
are unqualified but eligible to teach in 
our schools and three cases of teachers 
who are qualified but ineligible, it is 
not to prove that there is anything 
more wrong with our certification ma- 
chinery or our administrative machin- 
ery than with other aspects of our edu- 
cational system. These cases are merely 
variants of hundreds of others. They 
are cited merely as examples of the 
well-known facts that there is room for 
improvement in the preparation and 
certification of teachers. Let me ex- 


amine briefly some of the problems 
that pertain particularly to teachers of 


foreign languages in the elementary 
school. 


Foreign in the Elementary 


In January 1953, when the National 
Conference on the Role of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the American Schools was 

eld in Washington under the sponsor- 
ship of the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Committee on Status and Practices re- 
ported that some 80 programs were in 
progress in school systems in 24 of the 
48 states and in the District of Colum- 
bia. More recently the Modern Lan- 
uage Association has made a pre- 
iminary survey of foreign language 
teaching in the elementary schools and 
finds that p ms have extended to 
at least 30 of the 48 states and that there 
is prospect of a considerable expansion 
again in September. 

It is not well known that, in the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century 
and in the first two decades of the pres- 
ent century, German was taught in 
many centers of German population, 
both in the elementary poe the sec- 
ondary schools. As a result of World 
War I, German was dropped from our 
schools; but a new chapter began when 
French was introduced into the ele- 
mentary schools in Cleveland in 1922. 

Despite the great success of this pro- 
gram, it was not generally imitated and 


other programs sprang up only sporadi- 
cally. Only seven other programs are 
recorded as having started in the 1920's 


and three in the 1930's. But in the 
1940's at least 20 new programs are re- 
ported to have begun; and in the first 
three years of the present decade 35 
new programs are recorded in the re- 

rt already alluded to. It is apparent 
rom this survey that there is a definite 
trend toward introducing foreign lan- 
guages into the elementary school. Not 
only is this an accelerating trend, it is 
a movement which is showing unusual 
vitality because of the enthusiasm of 
children, parents, teachers, and school 
administrators. The trend is still in its 
initial stage, but there is every indica- 
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tion that the experiment will have 
ample opportunity to prove whether it 
deserves to become permanent. 

There are many problems which have 
to be worked out in this experimental 
period. Each community should take 

lenty of time to study the matter for 
itself and such a study should include 
an examination of the need of foreign 
a study, of the willingness of 
the public to support the te agp both 
psychologically and financially, and of 
the possibility of guaranteeing conti- 
nuity if an experiment proves success- 
ful. Once this preliminary study has 
been made and a decision reached to 
introduce foreign language instruction, 
great care should be exercised to guar- 
tee the use of proper methods and to 
find as highly qualified teachers as 
possible. 

Teacher Qualifications 

LET US start by deciding what kind of 
person is best qualified to teach a for- 
eign language in the elementary school. 
It seems that his qualifications fall into 
three general categories—the personal, 
the professional, and the linguistic. On 
the personal side one n for this 
task, as for most tasks in public schools, 
persons of vision, of broad general edu- 
cation, with a sense of dedication, and 
with a fondness for and an effectiveness 
with young children. Secondly, a 
teacher of languages should be well ac- 
quainted with the general philosophy 
and practice in the American elemen- 
tary school. The third requirement, 
the linguistic requirement, is peculiar 
to the language teacher; therefore, I 
should like to speak briefly of the fac- 
tors that make it different. 

Language is a very complicated and 
delicate means of communicating by 
the use of sounds, gestures, facial ex- 
pressions, and written symbols. The 
natural way to learn a language is to 
learn its sounds before learning its 
written symbols. This is what an infant 
does, partl sounds around 
him, partly by playing with sounds 
which he invents. The phonetic poten- 
tialities of the infant or small child are 
almost infinite. By a process which has 
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been called intuitive pore children 
many times have been observed to learn 
several languages simultaneously with- 
out the slightest confusion or without 
the slightest danger to their general 
development. This uncanny ability to 
absorb languages declines steadily 
through childhood in direct proportion 
as children make increased use of their 
rational and conceptional faculties. 
Learning the sound patterns of lan- 
guage, which is to say learning to speak 
a language, is a process therefore which 
comes most naturally to young chil- 
dren. This explains why language in- 
struction should be begun in the first 
er @ of the elementary school and not 

deferred until high school, when 
adolescents struggle vainly with this 
aspect of language learning. 

astery of the written symbol, 
whether in reading or in writing, calls 
for a somewhat higher conceptual de- 
velopment, Therefore, children should 
not op be urged to read or write 
until the middle grades of the elemen- 
tary school. Likewise, the analysis of 
the theory or structure of a foreign lan- 
guage follows upon the learning of 
reading and writing and again at some 
distance. This might ideally begin in 
the seventh grade. Still later, when the 
mind is highly developed and tastes 
have been carefully cultivated, it is 
possible to introduce the student in a 
systematic way into the whole complex 
of a foreign culture and civilization as 
expressed through its language. 

he descriptive linguists always have 
maintained the necessity of a native 
speaker in connection with the teaching 
of a foreign pean and the pattern 
of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and similar courses during the 
war made use of this technique. They 
are of course right in that a language is, 
by definition, the form of communica- 
tion used by a given people and not the 
distorted imitation of it which many of 
us have acquired in high school and col- 
lege. If we are going to insist that an 
elementary school language teacher pos- 
sess, in addition to all the other qualifi- 
cations that we have listed, a native 
spoken command of the foreign lan- 
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, it is obvious that we are setti 
retty high standards. oer 
thing is clear; a teacher of a forei 
language—and this is true on any level— 
cannot possibly be qualified linguisti- 
cally on the basis of two or three courses 
taken in college. The adequate trainin 
of the auditory and vocal muscles an 
the acquisition of the “feel” of a for- 
eign language, to say nothing of a 
knowledge of a foreign history, litera- 
ture and civilization, require long and 
careful training. Language is therefore 
more nearly comparable to music than 
it is to any other academic subject, in 
that it involves a combination of motor 
skills and specialized knowledge. 

tion of tion 
and Certification 

THIS VIEW, if one seeks to profes- 
sionalize the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in America, leads to certain con- 
clusions. The first of these I should 
express in the form of a hope that cer- 
tification agencies will progressively 
form an alliance with those institutions 
that maintain the highest standards in 
the preparation of language teachers. I 
have no suggestion how this should be 
done. One ible way would be the 
administration of an oral and written 
examination in the language. It might 
be feasible for state departments of edu- 
cation to study this problem in close 
cooperation with representative profes- 
sional organizations. 

Secondly, how can the supply of qual- 
ified language teachers be increased and 
at the same time high standards be 
maintained? In general there are three 
possible ways: (1) Find those teachers 
who already have basic preparation 
and, if they are technically ineligible 
under present rules to teach, either 
modify the rules or somehow make the 
machinery much more flexible, so that 
qualified teachers will not 

discouraged from entering the pro- 
fession and serving at a critical time. 
(2) It will be necessary to prepare new 
teachers both in regular session and in 
in-service workshops and special sum- 
mer sessions. Teacher education insti- 
tutions, sensitive to a growing demand, 


ready to re vi i uali 
has functioned very successfully in such 
laces as Los Angeles and San Diego. 
estern Reserve University has lon 
had a very — summer school, 
and many other universities are increas- 
ingly organizing effective summer ses- 
sions. It is also useful for some teachers 
to join foreign study groups in Canada, 
Europe, Cuba, and Mexico, for ex- 
— (8) It is possible to use the 
medium of exchange of persons much 
more than is presently done. Exchanges 
have already been used between France 
and England, between England and the 
United States, and between France and 
the United States, as well as between 
various Latin American countries and 
the United States. These exchanges, 
properly controlled, could be greatly 
expanded to our educational benefit. 


Summary 


In seeking ways and means of im- 
proving the preparation and certifica- 
tion of language teachers, I believe 
there is room for a much greater em- 

hasis on quality than on quantity. 

me way should be found to deter- 


mine whether a candidate is really qual- 
ified in a language; that is, qualified to 
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speak a language correctly and fluently. 
too, I believe there should be a oa 


greater flexibility in our laws governing 
certification and in our administrative 
procedure. I understand that some 
states have already moved in this direc- 
tion. For example, in Kansas a modifi- 
cation of the certification procedure has 
been made; in the State of Washington 
a general certificate has been instituted, 
granted by all teacher education insti- 
tutions for any grade from one through 
twelve and accepting foreign langua 
as an “area of concentration” for ele- 
mentary teaching. And finally I hope 
that it will be possible in all states to 
set up machinery whereby certification 
officers and other officials in the state 
departments of education, language 
teachers, and professional educators 
may cooperate freely and constantly in 
an effort to find ways of improving the 
standards of teacher preparation and 
certification. 

The over-all problem is to find quali- 
fied persons for a job that needs to be 
done. Therefore, I believe that as much 
as possible we should think in terms of 
human beings and an urgent job and 
only secondarily in terms of technicali- 
ties. Rules and regulations should serve 
man, not hobble him. 


PRACTICES IN GENERAL METHODS COURSES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


John X. Jamrich 


Mocs attention has been given to 


various elements of teacher education 
curricula, such as laboratory experi- 
ences, measurement and prediction of 


teaching success, teacher competencies 
and courses designed to develop these 
competencies. As yet, however, rela- 
tively little information is available re- 
garding general methods courses. The 
study reported here was designed to in- 
vestigate current practices in conduct- 
ing general methods and related courses 
in the preparation of secondary school 
teachers, and to yield information in the 
following areas: (1) extent of offering, 
organization, and place in the teacher 
education sequence; (2) objectives of 
the general methods course; (3) class- 
room procedures and teaching materials 
employed; (4) innovations designed to 
strengthen teachers’ competencies in the 
area of methods of teaching. 
Procedures Used. Personal visits to 
institutions, the questionnaire, and a 
study of course outlines, syllabi, and 
textbooks were used as primary means 
of collecting data and information. The 
questionnaire was mailed to 512 insti- 
tutions currently engaged in the educa- 
tion of teachers. A total of 332 of these 
institutions, or 64.8 per cent, completed 
and returned the questionnaire. The 
sample included 35 state universities, 
40 private universities, 47 state colleges, 
75 state teachers colleges, 119 private 
colleges, 3 private teachers colleges, 8 
municipal universities, and 5 municipal 


colleges. 


ization and Place of the Gen- 

eral Methods Course in Teacher Edu- 
cation. The general methods course in 
the secondary schools is offered exten- 
sively in teacher preparing institutions. 
Seventy per cent of the participatin 
institutions offer the course in genera 
methods. Proposals for supplementing 
or revising this course have been slow in 
taking effect. Only 15 of the institu- 
tions indicated that the course had un- 
dergone some degree of alteration. 
These changes range from delimita- 
tion of content to complete abandon- 
ment of the specific course in general 
methods. 

The general methods course occupies 
a prominent position in the prescribed 

ucation sequence for secondary school 
teachers. Although no “typical” se- 
quence of education courses was dis- 
cernible, the majority of prescribed se- 
quences consisted of four major areas— 
psychology, secondary education, meth- 
ods courses, and student teaching. 

Predominantly, actual placement of 
the general methods course in the cur- 
riculum is some time before the course 
in student teaching. Only a few insti- 
tutions offer the courses concurrently. 
Twenty-one per cent of the respondents 
recommend that the two courses be 
taught concurrently, with considerably 
more emphasis upon closer coordina- 
tion of theory and practice. 

The degree of coordination existing 
among general methods courses, special 
methods, and student teaching 1s ad- 
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mittedly low. This admission comes 
not only from instructors of the general 
methods course but also from instruc- 
tors of special methods and supervisors 
of student teaching. It was found that 
institutions of various types do not 
differ in the lack of coordination. 

The basic problem areas of concern 
to general methods course instructors 
were: (1) providing time and facilities 
for observation and other activities; 
(2) coordinating without duplication 


with other professional education 
courses; (3) making the general meth- 
ods course functional; and (4) provid- 


ing for the varied backgrounds of the 
students. The lack of ume and facili- 
ties were primary problems of the 
smaller institutions, while the chief 
problems of the larger institutions were 
making the course functional and pro- 
viding for individual differences of the 
students. 

Teaching experiences of the instruc- 
tors of general methods courses vary 
rather extensively. The average num- 
ber of years of teaching at the various 
levels seems adequate—the average at 
the elementary school level being 1.78 
years; at the secondary school level, 8 
— and at the college-university 
evel, 10.78 years. Data on the educa- 
tion of these instructors indicate that 
63 cent of those replying have the 
Phb. or the Ed.D. degree and 35 per 
cent have a master’s degree. Over 90 
per cent of the graduate degrees are in 
the field of education. 

The Objectives and Content of Gen- 
eral Methods Courses. The predomi- 
nant objectives of the general methods 
course and the competencies which are 
to be developed through it were found 
to be: (1) knowledge of various teach- 
ing methods and techniques; (2) skill 
in classroom management and pro- 
cedures, discipline, teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships, cone management and con- 
trol; (3) ability to understand children. 


In analyzing the relationship of vari- 
ous factors to the choice of objectives, 
it was found that there were differences 
according to the type of institution. 
Differences were also noted in the choice 
of objectives and competencies by in- 
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structors holding graduate degrees in 
education and those holding degrees in 
some other academic field. However, 
no consistent differences were noted 
when the objectives and competencies 
were enahvend in terms of the secondary 
school teaching experiences of the in- 
structors. 

Classroom Procedures, Materials, and 
Methods of Evaluation. Lectures, in- 
dividual reports, and committee work 
were the predominant classroom pro- 
cedures used in general methods courses. 
Inconsistent with current thinking in 
teacher education was the fact that rela- 
tively little emphasis was being given 
to observation, secondary school visita- 
tions, and field trips into communities. 

Eighty per cent of the institutions re- 
plying to the questionnaire stated that 
they use a prescribed text or texts for 
the general methods course. Forty-one 
different textbooks were named as be- 
ing prescribed for the general methods 
course; seven of these 41 were used in 
70 per cent of the institutions in which 
texts are used; textbooks were not used 
in approximately 20 per cent of the 
responding institutions. Type of in- 
stitution, size of class, and professional 
background of the instructors did not 
appear to be related to the degree to 
which textbooks were utilized—except 
that the longer an instructor had been 
teaching on the college level, the more 
he tended to rely upon a textbook. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the respond- 
ing institutions indicated that they pro- 
vide supplementary reading lists, while 
58 per cent provide course outlines and 
svilabi for the general methods course. 
On the average, instructors providing 
outlines and syllabi adhered to these 
more closely than instructors held to 
the textbooks which they used. 

Thirty-one per cent of the institutions 
replying did not use films in the teach- 
ing of the general methods course, while 
44 per cent used three or less. Again, 
this is inconsistent with current em- 
phases in secondary school teaching. 
Type of institution, size of class en- 
rollment, or professional background 
of the instructor seemed to have no 
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appreciable influence on the degree to 
which films were used in instruction. 

The examination and written assign- 
ment were the predominant means of 
evaluation utilized in general methods 
courses. Self-evaluation and evaluation 
by the p were used relatively little. 

Provisions for Methods of Teaching 
in Four Selected Teacher Education 

The four institutions visited 
and studied differ widely in the manner 
in which they provide for instruction 
in methods of teaching in the education 

uence, as well as in a number of 
other respects. None of the schools has 
a general methods course as such but 
each attempts to provide for the essen- 
tials of teaching methods throughout 
the education sequence. 

Each school provides the elements of 
the theory of methods of teaching in 
secondary schools. There is wide varia- 
tion, however, in the degree to which 
theory and practice are related and in 
the de of emphasis placed upon pu- 
pil and community contacts as part of 
the teacher education program. 

The four institutions exhibit agree- 
ment on the importance of inter-relat- 
ing theory and practice. They agree 
also upon the importance of student 
acquaintance with society and the com- 
munity in education and teaching. To 
varying degrees, there is emphasis in all 
four schools upon the actual applica- 
tion of the principles being taught, 
such as the use of films and panel and 
committee discussions in high school 
teaching. 

All four schools have retained topics 
on history, philosophy, and objectives 
of secondary education in their educa- 
tion sequence. Outside reading as a 
means toward professional growth is 
used by these four institutions and the 
other respondents to the questionnaire. 

Within the framework of these exten- 
sive laboratory activities is found an 
emphasis upon some form of pre-stu- 
dent teaching experience, both as illus- 
trative of various teaching methods be- 
ing discussed in course work and for 
providing initial, trial contacts for stu- 
dent and su ising teacher. 


None of the four programs described 
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above exhibits any tendency to deem- 
phasize proficiency in the major and 
minor subject of the prospective stu- 
dent. On the contrary, it is felt that 
the increased visits to high schools will 
focus the student’s attention upon the 
need of a high degree of proficiency in 
his particular fields of teaching. 

e four programs exhibit a una- 
nimity ina ent regarding the place 
of counseling and guidance in the 
teacher education programs. In all 
four, continuous guidance and evalua- 
tion of the students are considered de- 
sirable practices and are implemented 
throughout their programs. 

Conclusions 

1. It seems evident that relatively 
few institutions have implemented pro- 
grams of teacher education which will 
provide for methods of teaching in a 
manner consistent with present-day edu- 
cational thought and convictions. 

2. Similarly, the objectives of gen- 
eral methods courses and instructional 
procedures used in them are not entirely 
consistent with educational thought re- 
garding the use of methods, visual ma- 
terials, and the need for understanding 
the relationship of education to society. 

3. The size of class enrollments may 
be too large in many cases to permit 
utilization of a variety of instructional 
procedures and materials. 

4. Facilities in many institutions have 

proved inadequate in helping to make 
the education sequence an effective one. 
In particular, there is a lack of provi- 
sion for observation and other labora- 
tory experiences now considered essen- 
tial in a good teacher education pro- 
gram. 
5. There is an apparent lack of co- 
ordination and continuity in many of 
the programs investigated in this study. 
A number of the respondents indicated 
they preferred to have the general meth- 
ods course offered concurrently with 
student teaching, despite the fact that 
this had not been done in their par- 
ticular institutions. 

6. There is indication of concern re- 
inadequate professional back- 
ground of instructors of general meth- 


ods courses. It can only be surmised 
that the reference is to the instances in 
teaching experience at secon 

Implications 

In the light of the above conclusions 
the following implications, stated in the 
form of guiding principles for teacher 
education programs, are suggested. 

1. Attention should be given to the 
development of teaching competencies 
throughout the entire teacher educa- 
tion sequence. This assumes the ex- 
istence of a logical and psychological 
sequence, with continuity, in the edu- 
cation pr . 

2. Organization and attempted reor- 
ganization of teacher education pro- 
grams should be carried out with ade- 
quate provision for continuous guid- 
ance and counseling of students. 

3. Quite as important as continuous 
guidance, counseling, and evaluation of 
students is the continuous evaluation 
of the teacher education curriculum by 
members of the faculty. 

4. Provision of adequate facilities for 
carrying on a program of teacher educa- 
tion is an apparent responsibility of the 
institution. ‘To promote the acquisition 
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of desirable teaching methods, these 
facilities should further include pro- 
vision for enriching the nal lives 
of the prospective teachers socially, 
aesthetically, as well as intellectually. 

5. To further provide opportunity 
for the prospective teacher to become 
acquainted with a variety of teaching 
methods, the instructional procedures 
and materials — in the educa- 
tional sequence should be selected to 
demonstrate the application of those 
methods in actual learning situations. 

6. The introduction of the student to 
group processes should be gradual, in 
order to insure understanding and com- 
prehension of them. 

7. In institutions in which a course 
in methods of teaching in sec- 
ondary schools is offered, every effort 
should be made to enrich the course 
content and supplement the course ac- 
tivities to insure maximum develop- 
ment of techniques and insights into 
the concepts of educational methods. 

8. There is a need for further care- 
fully conducted research in the area of 
general methods courses. Specifically, 
research studies should be designed to 
evaluate the relative merits of conven- 
tional education course sequences and 
the more recent innovations. 


“Mankind’s advance toward the great freedoms and the great aspira- 
tions of the human spirit can be as rapid, and only as rapid, as the rise 
in the level of thinking and acting brought about by improved educa- 


tion... . 
competence of 


Miami Beach Conference. 


The quality of education cannot rise above the character and 
ose who teach.”—From address by Francis S. Chase, The 


SELECTION OF QUESTIONS FOR THE 
MASTER’S ORAL EXAMINATION 


Granville B. Johnson, Jr. 


; are two extreme points of 
view held by educators regarding the 
master’s oral examination. They are 
typified in the following: 

1. The master’s oral is the final sig- 
nificant hurdle for the master’s degree. 
If a candidate fails to answer adequate- 
ly the prescribed questions on the oral 
examination (the adequacy is subjec- 
tively determined), he is refused the 
M.A. degree regardless of his experience 
or academic record. 

2. The master’s oral is mere protocol, 
followed to fulfill the institution’s re- 
Fagor ss for the degree. It is felt that, 
if a student has been allowed to con- 
tinue his educational program as far as 
this final step and has satisfactorily met 
the other requirements for the degree, 
anything as subjective and arbitrary as 
the oral should not be a determining 
factor in achieving the master’s degree. 

This latter point of view is quite 

revalent, and perhaps — so, 
in institutions which conduct extensive 
counseling of applicants for advanced 
degrees. It is a sad commentary on the 
counseling process if it is determined 
as late as the master’s oral that the can- 
didate should never have been in the 
program. 

Any point between the two extremes 
may be the stand taken by a particular 
department. Graduate faculties, how- 
ever, are tending toward the latter view- 

int because: 

1. Guidance programs are becoming 
more extensive. Whether or not this 
process eliminates a poor teaching pros- 

ciencies in rospect is purely 
hypothetical. At best it 
evaluation for it would be necessary to 
know what constitutes a teacher to 
predict objectively. The counseling 
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program, however, brings about a wider 
and more intimate acquaintance of the 
candidate with the staff. When the re- 
lationship becomes personalized, there 
is an 4version to failure of a candidate, 
particularly with staff members who, 
through insight into educational and 
psychological principles, see and teach 
the devastating consequences produced 
by failure. 

2. The inadequacies of the oral test- 
ing method are readily manifested by: 
(a) limited range which can be ex- 
plored orally in the usual time limit; 
(b) unknown difficulty of items. (For 
example, one candidate is asked a ques- 
tion which he answers satisfactorily. 
Another candidate is given a question 
ostensibly of equal difhculty but which 
is actually more difficult and he fails to 
answer it satisfactorily. Is this a fair 
test when the latter candidate may have 
been successful if given a question of 
the same difficulty as that given to the 
first?) A set test cannot be devised to 
for this inequality because 
of the unequal backgrounds and pur- 
poses of the various candidates. Also, 
with such a few test items it is feared 
that the test questions would become 
common knowledge in a short while. 


Suggested Plan for Selecting Questions 
T HE present article was conceived as 
neither acceptance nor rejection of 
either of the points of view regarding 
the master’s oral, but rather as an at- 

tempt to facilitate adjustment to a 
reality which, like a reading ae 
of French and German at the Ph.D. 
level, is part of the tradition associated 
with the acquisition of an advanced 


degree. 
“Problem: To devise a technique for 
the qualitative and quantitative selec- 


tion of questions for the master’s oral, 
with particular reference to students in 
psychology and education, so that there 
will be a common frame of reference 
for evaluation of all candidates in a 
given subject-matter area. 

Materials: Questions and answers 
from tests which have been adminis- 
tered during courses in the major areas 
in which students are evaluated (cur- 
riculum, administration, educational 
psychology, etc.). There should be a 
representative sample of questions and 
answers with as large a sample as feas- 
ible. To achieve this, it may be*neces- 
sary to examine tests given several years 
back. 

Method of Procedure: (1) Select a 
large number of significant questions of 
wide import ond application—those 
which would concern master’s degree 
examining boards in other than local 
situations. These questions would range 
from quite easy to very difficult, from 
general to specific. (2) Ascertain the 
percentage of the total group answerin 
each question satisfactorily (a frame o 
reference for scoring subjective ques- 
tions would be set up by the examining 
board for valid and reliable — 
The more questions there were the 
more duplicate per cents there would 
be, hence the more forms of the test. 
The items are then arran in per 
cent order of difficulty. (3) Convert 
the percentage solving each problem 
into sigma units above and below the 
mean. (4) Find the sigma distance of 
each problem from the zero point of 
ability. This technique is employed in 
each subject-matter area. 

Results: After the sigma value from 
zero of each problem has been deter- 
mined, the relative difficulty of each 
item is known. If the sample from 
which the questions were drawn was 
sufficiently large, there would be many 
questions of approximately equal diffi- 
culty ranging from simplest to most 
complex. We would have, after com- 


pletion of the foregoing process, as 
many major tests as there were areas of 
study. Each test would have several 
forms, and the difficulty of the ques- 
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tions of each test and each form would 
be known. 

The possibilities of modifying the 
test to meet the individual needs of the 
various candidates on qualitative 
and/or quantitative criteria would be 
found to be adequate if sufficient alter- 
nate forms were established. 

Application: Each candidate with his 
specific academic background would 
come before the committee for his ora} 
examination. The following is an ex- 
ample of an academic background, 
number of questions asked in each area, 
and the sigma distance of each question 
from zero. 


Each Academic Area Each Question 
10% Philosophy 1 2 
30 Ed. Psychology .. 3 1-3-5 
40 Curriculum 1-3-5 
20 Administration 1 4 

‘8 24 


Each candidate probably would have 
a different curriculum, hence a dif- 
ferently weighted test. If the curricula 
were identical, the same weighting 
could be given with different questions. 

The evaluation of each candidate 
would spring from the frame of refer- 
ence for scoring which had been origi- 
nally set up, and would be comparable 
to every other candidate’s because each 
would be given a different test but of 
the same level of difficulty. The level 
of difficulty would be found from the 
formula: 


Total sigma distance from zero 


= Level if- 
Total number of questions ficulty oe 


examination 


Using the data from the previous ex- 
ample, the level of difficulty of the 
master’s ora] examination of this candi- 
date would be: 24/8 — 3. 

The number of questions and the 
sigma distance of each question from 
zero is determined by the number of 
courses the candidate has taken in that 
particular area. As the number of 
courses increased, the number of ques- 
tions and the difficulty of the questions 
would increase. 


MASTER’S ORAL EXAMINATION 


Summary 


The above presentation is an at- 
pre: to develop a technique for the 
qualitative and quantitative selection 
of questions for the master’s oral ex- 
amination. This technique with little 
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modification could be utilized in the 
selection of questions for the master’s 
written examination. It is suggested 
that in order to justify the master’s oral 
examination, this proposed plan or one 
similar must be adopted. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICES OF 
PLACEMENT OFFICES 


Placement and follow-up services generally are accepted as important 
aspects of a guidance program. In recent years, colleges and secondary 
ools have made marked progress in strengthening programs in these 
areas. The recommendations below, based on an analysis of the teacher 
placement services in one university, are presented here in the thought that 
they may be of value to college officials who see the placement office as an 
important liaison between the institution and the employer of its product. 
1. The form used to solicit letters of recommendation should call for 
specific information relative to teaching competence—information rding 
such traits as (1) relations with other people and (2) ability to identify 
and to provide for individual needs. 

2. Personnel data which the placement office prepares for employers 
should be summarized in such a way that contributors are anonymous. 

3. For the beginning teacher, this summary should place special em- 
phasis on the success of the student teaching experience. This all-important 
experience is more closely related to the actual classroom situation than any 
ochie part of the student’s preparation. 

4. The candidate’s performance in student teaching should be evalu- 
ated by at least two observers—one from the teacher education institution 
and one from the cooperating school. 

5. The scope of the student teaching experience should be studied to 
increase its breadth. Generally, very little opportunity is provided for stu- 
dents to gain other than classroom experience. There is a decided need for 
the trainee to go outside the classroom—into assemblies, the social program, 
the dean’s office, civic meetings, and into the community. 

6. To fulfill the follow-up function as well as to improve the placement 
function, the placement office can be instrumental in effecting articulation 
between the institution and the employer. One such cooperative under- 
taking is the development of instruments for the appraisal of teachers during 
the training period and while on the job. 

The concern of any educational institution for its students should not 
end with: the termination of the students’ enrollment. By attempting con- 
tinuously to appraise and to improve their program, colleges and universi- 
ties can render greater services to schools and to society.—Arthur C. Hearn. 


* Hearn, Arthur C. “An Appraisal of the Adequacy of Personnel Data for Recom- 
mending Teachers.” Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, School of Education, Stanford 


University, 1949. 


THE FORGOTTEN TEACHING AREA 


Raymond E. Schultz 


Hau: you recently discussed 
teacher supply and demand with a 
school administrator responsible for 
employing teachers of the seventh and 
eighth grades? Do you know of a 
teacher education institution with a 
specific program for preparing teachers 
to work at this level? 

Programs for the education of teach- 
ers generally can be classified into two 
types—those for the preparation of sec- 
ondary school teachers and those for 
the preparation of elementary school 
teachers. The secondary education 
programs are concerned primarily with 
preparing teachers for grades nine 
through twelve. Elementary education 
programs are designed primarily to pre- 

are teachers of kindergarten and the 
rst six grades. 

Conspicuous by their absence are 
preparing programs for teachers of the 
seventh and eighth grades. Where, then, 
do school administrators obtain teach- 
ers for these grades? Occasionally they 
are fortunate enough to find a teacher 
prepared for the intermediate grades 
who desires to teach in the seventh or 
eighth grade. Usually, however, they 
must be satisfied with teachers whose 
education has been directed toward 
senior high school teaching. 


Demand for Junior High School 
eachers 


THE present demand. for teachers at 
this level is vividly illustrated by the 
requests received by the Office of 
Teacher Placement, University of 
Illinois, during the spring and summer 
of 1952. That office received 116 re- 
quests for seventh and eighth grade 
teachers of self-contained classrooms, 
to begin teaching in September 1952. 
Many additional requests were received 
for junior high school teachers to work 


in departmentalized positions. Thirty- 
four requests were received for teachers 
in junior high school English alone. 
Yet no qualified teachers were grad- 
uated by the University of Illinois for 
the 116 self-contained classroom vacan- 
cies. Even for the departmentalized 
junior high school vacancies reported 
to that institution, recommendations 
had to be almost exclusively for grad- 
uates prepared for secondary teaching. 

Too often these teachers are recent 
graduates who majored in high school 
teaching fields where vacancies are 
relatively few. Consequently, they ac- 
cept positions in the junior high school, 
often in their minor fields of prepara- 
tion or, as a last resort, in a self-con- 
tained seventh or eighth grade class. 
Not only are these teachers unprepared 
for teaching at this level, but many of 
them are not interested in the work; 
therefore, they transfer into the senior 
high school at the earliest opportunity. 
Stull worse, among them are weak 
teachers who cannot obtain employ- 
ment in the high school area whase 


they prepared to teach. 
Reasons for Neglect of the Area 


WHY HAS this problem gone virtu- 
ally unnoticed by teacher education 
institutions? Probably because those in- 
stitutions with secondary education pro- 
grams have conceived their role as one 
of educating high school teachers. They 
have given some attention to preparing 
junior high school teachers to work in 
departmentalized programs but have 
iven no thought to preparing teachers 
or the self-contain assroom at the 
junior high school level. On the other 
and, present programs of elemen 
education are generally orientat 
toward preadolescent development. 
With the extreme shortage of teachers 
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for the elementary grades, available 
teachers have no difficulty obtaining 
positions at the grade level of their 
specialized preparation. 
Educators may mistakenly assume 
that the majority of seventh and eighth 
de age groups now attend junior 
igh schools or six-year high schools. 
The fallacy of this assumption is il- 
lustrated by a recent survey conducted 
by Arthur W. Clevenger of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


THIS SURVEY was conducted in the 
19 states served by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (NCA). Only those schools 
holding membership in the Association 
were included in the survey; con- 
sequently, the group contains a pre- 
ponderance of schools having large en- 
rollments. Therefore, a large percent- 
age of seventh and eighth grade pupils 
covered in the survey attended junior 
high schools. Clevenger’s survey re- 
vealed an increase in the number of 
junior high schools and six-year high 
schools during the past 20 years; and 
that, during the 1931-32 school year, 24 
per cent of NCA member schools 
operated junior high schools or six-year 
high schools. In spite of the increase 
in the number of — high schools, 
only 37 per cent of the school systems 
had departmental junior 2 schools 
in 1951-52. Approximately r cent 
of the school systems included in this 
survey had two-year or five-year high 
schools. 

The remaining 63 per cent of NCA 
schools still have four-year high schools. 
It seems safe to assume that many of 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
enrolled in these schools are receiving 
instruction in self-contained classrooms 
or semi-departmentalized programs. 
Had all the secondary school systems 
in these states been included, the per- 
centage with four-year high schools 
doubtlessly would have been larger. 
From these data it becomes readily ap- 
parent that a great many seventh and 
eighth grade pupils still receive instruc- 
tion under an organizational pattern 
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where a single teacher is responsible for 
most of the instruction. 

Is this situation likely to improve in 
the near future? Apparently it will be- 
come worse. The need for additional 
teachers at these grade levels will in- 
crease greatly within a few years. The 
increased birth rate since World War 
II has already resulted in tremendous 
enrollment increases in the primary 
grades. This tidal wave of enrollments 
will in to reach the seventh and 
eighth grades by 1957. Unless pro- 
grams are immediately initiated to pre- 
pare such teachers, school administra- 
tors will have no choice but to con- 
tinue recruiting unqualified and often 
uninterested teachers for vacancies at 
this level. 

Are educators actively engaged in de- 
veloping programs to meet the need for 
qualified teachers at this level? There 
seems to be an almost complete ab- 
sence of thinking devoted to this prob- 
lem. Little action appears to be ——s 

lace at the level. 

either does one hear this problem dis- 
cussed at regional and national meet- 
ings of educators. As a matter of fact, 
little thought appears to have been 
given to basic preparation needs of 
teachers in the regular three-year junior 
high school program. That this train- 
ing is now identical to that received 
by high school teachers is probably 
more a matter of expediency than sound 
logic. No specific proposals for al- 
leviating the shortage of teachers at 
the upper elementary level have ap- 
peared in professional literature. State 
organizations of junior high school 
teachers seem to be devoting much of 
their time and energy to gaining status 
in the eyes of organizations of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers. In con- 
clusion, there is little evidence that ac- 
tion has been undertaken by any group 
in defining the necessary competencies 
and preparation for teachers in this 
area. 

The Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity has recently taken steps to meet 
this problem. That institution ini- 
tiated for the first time, in September 
1952, a “Curriculum for Room Teach- 
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ers in Junior High Schools and for 
Teachers in Upper Grades.” The fac- 
ulty of that institution is continuing to 
study and improve this temporary cur- 
riculum and they readily admit much 
work still needs to be done. 

Essentials of Preparing Program 

How can teacher education institu- 
tions develop programs that will ade- 
ye prepare teachers for this level? 

first step is for educators at both the 
college and public school level to de- 
fine the essentials of an adequate pro- 
gram for such teachers. In defining 
such a curriculum, attention should be 
given to the following: 

Preparation in adolescent —_ 
ogy. Current courses in child develop- 
ment and general educational psy- 
chology do not give an adequate 
understanding of the development and 
behavior of the early adolescent. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the 
nature of this student and his liar 
needs. He is different from both the 
elementary school child and the high 
school student. 

Teaching methods for the self-con- 
tained or semi i sev- 
enth and eighth grades. Here we have 
one of the finest opportunities for put- 
ting into practice much of what is ad- 
vocated by leaders in curriculum de- 
sign. The possibilities for relating and 
unifying materials of the various dis- 
ciplines are excellent. 

A breadth of academic 
If a teacher. is to have an — 
background of knowledge to perform 
as a competent instructor of all or most 
academic subjects, the academic edu- 
cation needs to be broad. Such a 
teacher should have academic prepara- 
tion in language arts, mathematics, 
science, and social science. 

Appropriate student teaching experi- 
ences. Opportunities need to be pro- 
vided whereby those preparing to teach 
at this level receive experience as stu- 
dent teachers under the direction of 
outstanding, experienced teachers in 
this area. Ideally, they should receive 


student teaching experiences in both a 
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self-contained room and in a junior 
high school. 

Assignment of staff at the college 
level to recruit and counsel college stu- 
dents. If prospective teachers are to 
be secured for this program, contacts 
need to be made with students early 
in their college career. These initial 
contacts need to be supplemented by 
informed advisors to counsel those who 
ae to prepare for teaching at this 
evel. 


Possible Organizational Structure 


Would such a program of teacher 
education necessitate the establishment 
of a division of junior high school edu- 
cation or some similar administrative 
organization? Four possibilities seem 
to exist for handling a program de- 
signed to prepare these teachers: 

1. Such a curriculum could be incor- 
porated into existing ge of ele- 
mentary education. The criticism of 
this proposal lies in the fact that pres- 
ent programs of elementary education 
would not give a desired background 
of academic a Courses pres- 
ently required for prospective elemen- 
tary teachers in such areas as music and 
art might better be replaced by work 
in the four subject areas previously 
listed. The need for preparation in 
early adolescent psychology already has 
been discussed. 

2. The program could be incorpo- 
rated in existing areas for the prepara- 
tion of sec school teachers. Were 
this done, the idea of what constitutes 
a desirable concept of course work 
would need to be altered. The gener- 
ally accepted idea of a strong major 
area of concentration with a weak 
minor field would be inadequate. 
Breadth of academic preparation would 
need to be required in the areas of 
English, mathematics, science, and so- 
cial science. Most teaching methods 
courses now offered prospective sec- 
ondary teachers are orientated to the 
particular subject which the student 
expects to teach. Since teachers of jun- 
ior high school pupils will often be 
teaching in three or four subject areas, 
existing methods courses appear inade- 
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quate for their needs. Somewhat the 
same criticism holds true for cours'ss in 
teaching methods for elementary school 
teachers. There the course content 
necessarily deals with teaching prob- 
lems faced by primary and intermediate 
grade teachers. 

3. The program could be undertaken 
jointly by departments of elementary 
education, sec education, and 
liberal arts and sciences. Each depart- 
ment could provide that phase of prep- 
aration for which it is best equipped. 
A coordinating committee, composed 
of members of these areas, could be del- 
egated the responsibility of carryin 
out the program. This type of ad- 
ministrative organization would pro- 
vide for a much needed channel for 
coordinating programs of the elemen- 
tary and secondary level. Developing 
from this should be a program offering 
much smoother transition of pupils 
from the elementary school to high 
school. Furthermore, those educators 
concerned with preparing high school 
teachers would better be able to plan 
the high school curriculum in such a 
way as to avoid duplication or gaps in 
the learning emphasized in the junior 
high school grades. 

4. Finally, teacher education insti- 
tutions could establish divisions of jun- 
ior high school education. Those se- 
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lected to staff such a division could be 
chosen from persons whose primary in- 
terests and are in junior 
high school teaching. The disadvan- 
tage of this proposal lies in the fact 
that, unless considerable precaution is 
exercised, distinct breaks in the pre- 
paring program might develop between 
elementary and junior high school and 
between junior high school and senior 
high school. This isolation of purpose 
has a tendency to occur since those con- 
cerned entirely with any one phase or 
area of education often get themselves 
into a position of planning with only 
that segment of the educational pro- 
gram in mind. 


Little is being done at the present 
time to meet the need for teachers es 
cially prepared to work at the junior 
high school level. Institutions charged 
with the responsibility of — 
teachers have too long procrastinat 
this problem. Immediate steps must 
be taken to initiate programs that will 
provide a supply of adequately pre- 

ed teachers for this forgotten teach- 
ing area. The many teachers who now 
are doing outstanding work at the jun- 
ior high school level are, in most cases, 
doing so in spite of, and not because of, 
their training for teaching at this level. 


PERSONNEL DATA AND PREDICTION 
OF SUCCESS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


Jerome Edward Leavitt 


Ay EXAMINATION of the profes- 
sional education of teachers reveals that 
an increasing amount of time and 
study is being devoted to student 
teaching experiences. Educational lit- 
erature contains many studies report- 
ing practices and results of prognostic 
endeavors. 

In exploring the ibilities of 
dicting the success 
in elementary education at Northwest- 
ern University, the study' reported here 
was made from data obtained from the 
personnel records of 266 elementary 
education majors who graduated from 
the School of Education during the 
years 1949-52. The study included ex- 
amination of (1) personnel data now 
being used, (2) personnel data obtain- 
able but not being used, and (3) - 
sonnel data currently being u at 
other institutions in the study of this 
problem. The major purpose was to 
discover relationships between person- 
nel data and prediction of probable 
success of student teachers. This study, 
of necessity, has considered student 
teaching programs and prognostic stud- 
ies as well as the specific investigation 
presented here. 


Some Characteristics of Selected 
Elementary Student Teaching 
Programs 


The study indicated that teacher edu- 
cation institutions have been giving 
serious consideration to the improve- 
ment of their student teaching pro- 


* The complete treatment of this topic can be 
located in Relationships Between Personnel 
Data and the Prediction of the Probable Suc- 
cess of Elementary Student Teachers at North- 
western University by Jerome Edward Leavitt. 
Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, Northwest- 


ern University, Evanston, Illinois, 1952. 342 p. 
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grams. Continuing programs of experi- 
mentation and evaluation were evident. 

The following trends were noticed: 
(1) considerable attention has been 
given to the various aspects of evalua- 
tion; (2) full-time student teaching 
programs have become popular on an 
experimental basis; (3) directed labora- 
tory experiences are being provided in 
many new ways; (4) theory and practice 
are being combined; and (5) students 
are expected to demonstrate certain 
competencies before they go into stu- 
dent teaching. 

The University pro- 
gram was compared with other pro- 
grams in regard to definition of 
program, personnel records, require- 
ments for student teaching and the 
selection and processing of student 
teachers. In all cases the Northwestern 
University program provided experi- 
ences similar to those in other pro- 
grams. 


Selection of Personnel Information 


In selecting data to be used in the 
study, consideration was given to pro- 
cedures and content of other studies, 
and to the availability of the desired 
personnel data at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. After an analysis of the records 
available, the following types of in- 
formation were found for the most 
part qualitatively and quantitatively to 
satisfy the design of this investigation: 
(1) extracurricular activities; .(2) 
travel experiences; (3) work experi- 
ences; (4) experiences with children; 
(5) references for student teaching; (6) 
interview rating; (7) age; (8) grade 
average prior to student teaching; (9) 
number of methods courses prior to stu- 
dent teaching; (10) grade average in 
methods courses; (11) average in selec- 
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ted speech courses; (12 reentile 
rank on the Teather Atti- 
tude Inventory, Cooperative English 
Test, American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, Ohio State 
University Psychological Test, and The 
Northwestern Uniwersity Analogies. 
These data were made available by the 
(1) Alumni Records Office; (2) Student 
Activities Office; (3) Central Records 
Office; (4) Test Records Office; and 
& Student Teaching Office, School of 
ucation. 


Data were obtained in over 80 
cent of the cases for all classifications 
previously mentioned with the excep- 
tion of references for student teaching, 
grade average in selected speech courses 
prior to student teaching, and percent- 
ile rank, on the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory and the Cooperative 
English Test. 

In order that all data would be 
classified according to the same stand- 
ard, criteria were established. By em- 
ploying both description and example 
these criteria made possible the group- 
ing of the data previously mentioned. 
The data thus grouped were recorded 
on a master chart and subsequently cut 
on Keysort cards, which were used to 
facilitate the comparison of data. The 
data compiled indicated that: 

1. Only about half of the students engaged 
in extracurricular activities while attending 
the University. 

2. Half of the students had some travel ex- 
perience. 


3. Three-fifths of the students had work ex- 


perience. 

4. About 15 per cent of the students had a 
great deal of experience with children and 
the same per cent had none. 

5. Most of the students received average in- 
terview ratings. 

6. Half of the students were 21 years old 
when they applied for student teaching. 

7. Seven of ten students had a grade average 
of “B”. 

8. Nine of ten students had taken two or 
more methods courses prior to student teaching. 

9. Four of five students had an average of 
“B” or better in methods courses. 

10. Four of five students succeeded in speech 


courses. 
11. Students ranked in all percentile ranks 
on the aptitude tests. 
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Rating Methods Used 


Teacher effectiveness can be meas- 
ured by ratings of teacher ability 
and/or measurements of pupil change. 
In this investigation, because condi- 
tions could not be controlled, student 
teachers were rated according to teach- 
ing ability. These ratings, in each case, 
were based upon a rating scale. 

Ratings received on all of the 266 
elementary student teachers indicated 
that the largest group of students were 
considered “superior.” In fact, more 
students were considered “superior” 
than were considered “good,” “fair,” 
and “poor.” The second largest group 
was the one considered “excellent” in 
student teaching. Only 27, or 10 per 
cent, of the 266 student teachers con- 
sidered in this investigation were not 
“a successful as they were expected to 


The Relationship of Data to Student 
Teaching Success 


The results of this investigation 
showed that sudent personnel informa- 
tion acquired after matriculation at 
the University had a greater positive 
relationship to success in student teach- 
ing than did that information acquired 
before matriculation. However, the 
degree of positive relationship varied 
between items of personnel informa- 
tion. The study of these individual 
items indicated that: 

1. Regardless of their amount of 
participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties, students stood an equal chance of 
making an “A” or a “C” in student 
teaching. This was in disagreement 
with many other studies previously 
conducted. 

2. The data compiled in this in- 
vestigation showed no relationship be- 
tween travel experiences and success in 
student Many students had 
very little travel experience. 

3. Students with the greatest 
amount of work experience received 
slightly higher marks in student teach- 
ing than did those with little or no 
work experience. This difference of 
about 5 to 10 per cent was not large 
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enough to be considered significant. 

4. Twice as many students having 
extensive experiences with children 
were considered to belong in the two 
highest groups in student teaching as 
were those considered to belong in the 
two lowest groups. Of the students re- 
ceiving the lowest marks in student 
teaching the greater portion came from 
that group of students with the least 
experience with children. However, 
about the same per cent of students 
having little experience with children 
received the best marks in student 
teaching as received the poorest marks. 

5. A positive relationship was found 
between the interview rating and stu- 
dent teaching success. These results 
were based upon 85 per cent of a sample 
of 107 cases and indicated that the in- 
terview rating was a significant factor 
in the prediction of elementary student 
teaching success at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

6. An examination of the ages of 
elementary student teachers at North- 
western University indicated that, with 
the exception of the students receiving 
“C” in student teaching, the percent 
of students of all ages receiving the 
same letter mark in student teaching 
was proportionally the same. However, 
the students under 21 years of age 
were considered more successful in stu- 
dent teaching than those students over 
21 years old. 

. The results of this investigation 
did not indicate, as did many other 
investigations, that a relatively high 
relationship existed between course 
grade average and student teaching suc- 
cess. In general, students with good 
grade averages were no more or no less 
successful in student teaching than were 
those who received r grades. 

8. Students completing four or more 
methods courses prior to student teach- 
ing did not receive better marks in 
student teaching than did those who 
had taken only one or two methods 
courses. 

9. A greater number of students re- 
ceiving the highest marks in methods 


courses received the highest marks in 
student teaching than received the low- 
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est marks in student teaching. Most 
of the students who received low marks 
in methods courses also received low 
marks in student teaching. The results 
of this phase of the investigation are 
in agreement with the findings of many 
other investigations which concluded a 
positive relationship between methods 
course marks and student teaching suc- 
cess. 

10. Most of the students who re- 
ceived high marks in speech courses re- 
ceived high marks in student teaching. 
Those who received low marks in 
speech courses received low marks in 
student teaching. However, these marks 
did not correspond to such a degree 
that they supplied a basis upon which 
student teaching success could be pre- 
dicted from speech marks. 

11. It was definitely noticeable that 
students who ranked about the 60 per- 
centile on The American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
were more successful in student teach- 
ing than were those who ranked below 
the 60 percentile. This was in agree- 
ment with the findings of other inves- 
tigations in which the same test was 


12. On both the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Test and The North- 
western Analogies no appreciable dif- 
ference was noticeable between the test 
score results obtained for students very 
succesful in student teaching aid those 
not so successful. 

Combined ratings of items of person- 
nel information acquired after matricu- 
lation at Northwestern University when 
related to elementary student teaching 
success indicated that: 

1. In comparing the number of 
methods courses and marks in methods 
courses to success in elementary stu- 
dent teaching, very little difference was 
noticeable between the success in stu- 
dent teaching of those who did well 
in a number of methods courses and 
those who did not do well in a few. 

2. When the results of all three of 
these academic aptitude tests as a group 
were related to elementary student 
teaching success at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, a tabulation of the scores in- 
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dicated that students who had ranked 
above the 60 percentile had a much bet- 
ter chance of succeeding in student 
teaching than had those students who 
ranked below the 39 percentile. The 
combined ratings on these tests gave evi- 
dence of being one of the possible 
measures that could be used in predict- 
ing the success of student teachers. 

3. When work experiences and ex- 
periences with children were considered 
as one factor in relation to elementary 
student teacher success at Northwestern 
University, it was evident that students 
who had high experience ratings did 
neither better nor worse in student 
teaching than did those who had low 
experience ratings. In other words, 
there did not seem to be any appreci- 
able relationship between the combined 
experience rating and success in stu- 
dent teaching. 
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4. When the combined ratings of 
general grade average, grade average in 
methods courses, and grade average in 
selected speech courses were used as a 
composite average, a study of these 
data indicated that direct relationships 
could not be drawn between these 
combinations of grade averages and ele- 
mentary student teaching success at 
Northwestern University. 

Chances for success in elemen 
student teaching at Northwestern Uni- 
versity cannot be accurately predicted 
for students in teacher education on the 
basis of any single index or combina- 
tion of indexes as presented here. How- 
ever, ratings on items including (1) ex- 
periences with children, (2) the student 
teaching interview, (3) academic apti- 
tude, and (4) marks in methods courses 
were good indicators of possible suc- 
cess in elementary student teaching at 
Northwestern University. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education has re- 
ceived a two-year grant from the Danforth Foundation, in the amount of 
$30,000 a year, to support the Association’s Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Religion. The Committee was established in 1952 after the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee requested the Committee on Studies and 
Standards to make a study of religion and teacher education institutions. 
Members of the Committee are: John G. Flowers, President of Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Chairman; Evan R. Collins, 
President, State University r= an for Teachers, Albany; J. W. Maucker, 
President, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; J. R. Rackley, 


Dean, College of Education, University of Oklahoma; Charles W. Hunt, 


Consultant. 
The Committee will select about 15 institutions to serve as pilot centers 


for the first two years of the study, after which the study will be broadened * 
for a period of three years. 


CAREER EXPERIENCES OF EDUCATION 
MAJORS IN A LARGE URBAN CENTER’ 


Leonard Jordan West 


, = largest proportion of the more 
than 40,000 se in the public 
schools and colleges of New York City 
received their undergraduate prepara- 
tion at one of the four municipal col- 
leges in New York: The City College, 
Brooklyn College, Hunter College, and 
Queens College. The student bodies 
consist of approximately equal num- 
bers of men and women. More than 25 

r cent of the women and from 5 to 

0 per cent of the men are customarily 
education majors planning to teach in 
schools from the nursery school to the 
university level. 

A mail questionnaire survey in 1950 
of the careers of all graduating classes 
of June 1941 and June 1947 (almost 
6,000 graduates) revealed much infor- 
mation, in the light of career experi- 
ences, about the post-graduation experi- 
ences of substantial numbers of teach- 
ers and would-be teachers and an evalu- 
ation of teacher education curricula.* 


Occupations of Graduates 


THE data of the survey were based on 
responses from 55 per cent of the 5,865 

aduates (66 per cent of those whom 
the postal authorities were able to lo- 
cate). Responses were found to be 
representative of the total group of 


* Drawn from: West, L. J. College and the 
Years After. New York: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1952. 

*The conduct and — of this survey 
were the major responsibility of the writer un- 
der the general guidance of Jacob S. Orleans, 
Director of the of Research and Evalua- 
tion of the Division of Teacher Education. 
The Division is the fifth com t of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and was created 
in 1948 by the Board of Higher Education to 
coordinate teacher education programs in the 

colleges. 


four municipal 


graduates, both respondents and non- 
respondents. 

e influence of the enormously in- 
creased birth rates of the 1940’s on the 
need for teachers is reflected in the fact 
that half the education majors in the 
1947 class were able to find their first 
jobs in teaching, whereas only one-fifth 
of the 1941 graduates were able to do 
so. The shifting character of the occu- 

tional experiences of education ma- 
jors as well as of the other graduates in 
relation to teaching is reflected in 
Table I. 

Several inferences may be drawn from 
Table I. For example, there were sub- 
ject-matter specialists during under- 
graduate days who consciously deferred 
technical preparation for teaching until 
graduate school. It is patent also that 
many who had not originally planned 
to teach entered the field as a result of 
career experiences in other fields, 
whereas many who had intended to 
teach were not doing so nine and three 
years after graduation. The large pro- 

rtions of school employees not teach- 
ing the subject for which they were 

repared, or not at the school level 
initially intended, reflect the specific 
personnel needs of the public school 
system in New York City during the 
last decade as well as shifting interests 
as a result of graduate work or other 
experiences. These are reflected in the 
distribution of teaching levels shown 
in Table II. 

It is clear from the data of Table II 
that men are predominantly found in 
college teaching, women in the elemen- 
tary schools. mparison of figures for 
the 1941 graduates with those for 1947 
graduates indicates the impact on the 
elementary schools of the increased 
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TABLE I 
OccuPATIONAL STATUS OF GRADUATES IN RELATION TO TEACHING 


Per Cent of All Per Cent of All 
duates Education Majors Education Maj 
Related 


Undergraduates Und 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 


Year of Majoring in Actually Teach- A Teach- Working in 
Graduation Education ing in 1950 ing in 1950 Fields in 1950 

1941 Men 10 11 30 31 

Women 26 35 41 32 

1947 Men 5 7 44 36 

Women 27 34 61 27 


* These include teachers of subjects for which they were not originally p 


red and teachers 


at a school level for which they were not originally prepared as well as undergraduate majors 


in the teaching of some a ae specialt 
all in 


teaching. Many of the men the last of 


who were working in that specialty but not 


ese three categories, most of the women in the 


second category (i.e., elementary school teachers prepared for secondary school teaching) . 


birth rate and the consequent greater 
availability of elementary school posi- 
tions, and that positions in higher edu- 
cational institutions require more edu- 
cation and experience than many of 
the 1947 graduates could acquire in the 
three years since their graduation. 


Teaching and Non-Teaching 
Salaries 

THE SALARIES of teachers as op- 
posed to those in other occupations, 
displayed in Table III, are saddening. 
These salary differentials may be com- 
pared to those in other sections of the 
country. 

Salaries of women teachers compare 
most favorably with those of women in 
other occupations. In view of the fact 
that a very large majority of the women 
teachers are employed in the public 
schools of New York City, where the 
maximum salary for classroom teachers 
currently is set at $6,500 per annum, 
teaching salaries will, in time, con- 
siderably outrun earnings in most other 
occupations and thus make teaching 
a relatively lucrative profession for 
women. 

Men, on the other hand, fare rela- 
tively very badly as compared to those 
in other occupations. This undoubt- 


edly accounts not only for the very 
small proportion of men who teach and 
for the even smaller proportion of men 
undergraduates majoring in education, 
but also for the relatively larger pro- 


portion of men education majors de- 
serting their college backgrounds in 
their occupations, as compared to those 
with other undergraduate specializa- 
tions. Of graduates in six major areas , 
of undergraduate study (engineering, 
business, mathematics and science, edu- 
cation, social studies, languages and 
literature) those in education rank 
fourth in increasing proportion of those 
working in occupations completely un- 
related to their undergraduate speciali- 
zations. Unless teaching salaries in- 
crease substantially and become more 
comparable to those in other occupa- 
tions, teaching may again become a pro- 
fession almost exclusively for women. 
While the increase in salaries for all 
graduates in all occupations, as be- 
tween 1941 and 1947 graduates, is 41 
per cent for men and 26 per cent for 
women, teachers’ salaries for men had 
risen 22 per cent, for women 16 per 
cent. In 1950, men teachers were earn- 
ing only about $500 per year more 
(while the figure for all men under- 
graduates was $2,000 per year more) 
than all urban men in the same age 
— during the census month of April 
1950. Women teachers, however, were 
doing appreciably better, earning ap- 
proximately $1,200 more than urban 
women of the same age throughout the 
United States. 

To judge from the occupational ex- 
pectations of the men graduates at age 
50, the bread-and-butter demands of 
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TABLE II 
TeacuinG Lever or GRADUATES TEACHING IN 1950 
(Figures in Percentages) 
1941 Graduates 1947 Graduates 
School Level Men Women Men Women 
— 11 13 20 10 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped............. oe 3 5 2 
TABLE III 


MepIAN ANNUAL SALARIES IN 1950 oF GRADUATES IN VARIOUS OcCUPATIONS! 


1941 Graduates 1947 Graduates 
Occupation Men Women Men Women 
$2,675 $2,588 
$3, 200 3,175 $3,000 2,757 
— 3,210 3,450 3,000 2,800 
3,150 3,250 2,833 2,790 
$3,485 $3,137 $2,857 $2,711 
Business 
Clerical and Secretarial*.................. 3,600 3,188 3,300 2,586 
All in Business Occupations........... $5,131 $3 ,408 $3,431 $2,629 
Professional and Semi- Professional 
Writing and Editing..................... 5,333 4,050 4,200 2,600 
4,050 3,862 3,000 2,788 
All Professional and Semi-Professional 
$4,971 $3,694 $3,485 $2,690 
All Employed Graduates. ............0000e00: 4,920 3,375 3,486 2,678 


* Occupations where the median salary does not adequately represent the distribution of earn- 
ings in that occupation are not listed. 
Fifteen per cent of the women graduates and 3 per cent of the men graduates were in clerical 
occupations. 
* Many of the doctors did not report their incomes. 


CAREER EXPERIENCES OF EDUCATION MAJORS 


early maturity had forced the a of 
teaching into temporary 
ae, cmp of men who expect to be 
teachers at age 50 was increased by ap- 
proximately 40 per cent over the per- 
centage of those who actually were 
teaching in 1950. That this ex - 
tion is no idle pipe dream is substan- 
tiated by the surprising number of men 
in various non-teaching occupations 
who had done graduate work in educa- 
tion by the time of the 1950 survey. 
Thirteen cent of all graduate work 
done by these male, municipal college 
graduates was done in education. Al- 
though, for the vast majority of gradu- 
ates, the graduate area of study was 
closely related to their then current 
jobs ~—_ few were teachers) , no grad- 
uate field of study exceeded education 
in drawing men away from their then 
current occupation. 

Only about one-fifth of the women 
employed in 1950 expected to be gain- 
fully employed by middle age but, of 
these, almost half expect to be teaching. 
In view of the | number of women 
teachers in 1950 (about 35 per cent 
of all the then gainfully employed 
women) , it is to be expected that edu- 
cation was the field of graduate study 
attracting the largest number of 
women. 

It may be added that virtually all 
the teachers, men and women, worked 
toward graduate degrees. Almost one- 
quarter of the men aimed for doctor- 
ates. The women, with very few ex- 
ceptions, had their needs satisfied by 
the master’s degree. 


Evaluation of Teacher Education | 
Programs 
THE graduates were asked how their 


undergraduate curricula and programs 
have been improved. e opin- 


ions of the teachers run the gamut from 
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uncritical, complete satisfaction to 
hypercritical rejection of almost every- 
thing in the program. These extrem- 
ists were few in number. The selection 
of observations which follows is re- 
ported verbatim and will serve to con- 
vey the general tenor of the more 
thoughtful recommendations. Some of 
the observations patently refer to pro- 
fessional education courses only, others 
to the entire curriculum. 


The special methods and student teaching 
courses were very valuable; the rest of the edu- 
cation specialization vapid and repetitive. 

I would add piano playing (to the elemen- 
tary school teaching curriculum)... . Also, 
more trips into classrooms, agencies, etc. 

A more general program with more courses 
in music, art, literature. Save a lot of the more 
specific, technical work in education for grad- 
uate school. 

More direct work with children for pre-teach- 
ers. Most of the education courses were too 
generalized to be of value. 

More . . . courses . . . on methodology. 

The biggest criticism I had was that my edu- 
cation prepared me for an ideal situation— 
small class, progressive education, good facili- 
ties, etc., but did not prepare me for the type 
of school with an overabundance of discipline 
problems, classrooms with inadequate facilities 
and overcrowded. 


MIOST of the observations quoted 
above would appear to be from ele- 
mentary school teachers, which may in- 
dicate either that the women graduates 
were more vocal, or that teaching young 
children is more difficult, fraught with 
more unpredictable problems and situ- 
ations—or both. Nonetheless, general 
education courses were poorly regarded. 
The teachers wanted more concrete 
“know-how” and_ greater cultural 
breadth—the latter, apparently, at the 
hands of subject-matter specialists. 


THE PUBLIC VIEWS THE TEACHER 


John L. Haer 


I N RECENT years numerous studies 
have evaluated the opinions of various 

oups about the role of the teacher. 

ese studies show that conceptions of 
desirable teacher characteristics often 
differ strikingly according to the par- 
ticular group making the evaluation.' 
Moreover, the evaluations of persons 
living in different “sub-cultures” of the 
nation have been observed to differ in 
important ways. In particular, the dis- 
parities in social organization, beliefs, 
and general way of life of the rural as 
contrasted with the urban environment 
seem to produce varying conceptions of 
the ideal toncher which may or may not 
contribute to ease in his or her adjust- 
ment in a given locality. 


Opinion Study in Washington State 


EN AN attempt to determine the man- 
ner in which the citizens of Washington 
conceive of certain aspects of the teach- 
er’s life and work, and to ascertain 
whether or not these conceptions differ 
according to the degree to which citi- 
zens are rural or urban, the study 
presented here investigates certain con- 
ceptions of the teacher held by metro- 
politan, city and town, and rural? 
portions of the population of the State 
of Washington. 

The data dealing with various con- 
ceptions of the teacher and his work 


*Mazzei, R. “Desirable Traits of Successful 
Teachers.” Journal of Teacher Education 2: 
291-94; December 1951. 

* These three ulation co are defined 
in terms of size of place ence: metro- 
politan dwellers live in places of 100,000 peo- 
ple and over; city and town people live in 
places ranging from 2,500 to 100,000 in popula- 
tion; and rural le live in places under 
2,500. Various ities were combined in 
this way to facilitate the presentation of the 
data after it was found that the opinions of 
people in these areas were highly similar on 
all of the issues investigated. 


were obtained in a statewide survey * 
conducted by the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory of the State Col- 
lege of Washington. The 480 persons 
interviewed were selected by means of 
a stratified area sample. This type of 
sample is regarded as representing all 
sections of the population (over 21 
years of age) of the State of Washing- 
ton. The data reported are the replies 
of these respondents to questions con- 
cerning certain aspects of the teacher's 
salary, school problems involving the 
teacher, the teaching of a controversial 
subject, the characteristics of a 
teacher, and the approval or disap- 
proval of various “moral” activities of 
the teacher. 

The questionnaire items elicited 
opinions concerning public school 
teachers in local schools. In the fol- 
lowing summary of these findings the 
opinions of the entire statewide sample 
are first presented, after which follows 
an analysis of the opinions of metro- 
politan, city and town, and rural 


le. 

P*Teachers’ Salaries. Two questions 
were asked regarding the teacher's sal- 
ary in the local public school. In 
answer to the question “do you think 
teachers are paid too much, about 
right, or too little,” a majority of the 
respondents, 62.7 cent, felt that 
teachers are paid “too little,” and only 
17.9 per cent indicated they are paid 
“too’ much” or “about right.” When 
questioned as to the proper salary for 
a teacher with ten years of experience, 
most of the sample specified either 
$3,000-3,999 (39.8 per cent) or above 
$4,000 (22.9 per cent) . 


*Poll 3. “Public School Education.” Oc- 
tober 1948. A copy of both the questionnaire 
and sample design ae be obtained from the 
Director, Washington Public Opinion Labora- 
tory, State College of Washington, Pullman. 
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PUBLIC VIEWS THE TEACHER 


The question of whether the opin- 
ions of the metropolitan, city and town, 
and rural people differed significantly 
from each other on this issue was in- 
vestigated by means of the Chi square 
test. It was found that these groups 
did not differ significantly from each 
other, at the 5 per cent level of confi- 
dence. Thus, the small differences in 
the percentage answers of the metro- 
politan, city and town, and rural people 
may be attributed to chance variations 
produced by random sampling rather 
than to actual differences in the opin- 
ions of these portions of the State’s 
population. 

eacher Supply. Several other ques- 
tions were asked of the citizens of the 
State regarding problems facing the 
ublic schools which involve teachers. 
en asked to name the most impor- 
tant problem confronting the public 
schools, $2.1 per cent of the respondents 
replied that “more teachers” were 
needed; 14 per cent indicated a need 
for “better teachers”; and 53.9 per cent 
gave other miscellaneous responses. 

The Chi-square analysis concerning 
the responses in the metropolitan, city 
and town, and rural groups showed 
that these groups differed significantly 
from each other in their opinions. The 
desire for “more teachers” was evi- 
denced by 40, 32.2, and 22.2 per cent 
of the metropolitan, city and town, and 
rural groups respectively. The need 
for “better teachers” varied by 14, 6, 
and 18 cent in these same groups. 
About 57 per cent of each group gave 
miscellaneous, unclassified responses to 
the question. 

en asked whether there is a short- 

of persons entering the teaching 
profession, 69.4 per cent of the sample 
replied in the affirmative. The re- 
spondents were then asked whether 
married women should be employed as 
teachers in normal times, and 56.7 per 
cent responded affirmatively, 41.7 per 


‘A ne ee of this test may be found in 
most introductory statistics texts in the fields 
of education, ee - or sociology. See, for 
example, H , Margaret J. and Price, 
Daniel O. Statistics for Sociologists. New 


York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952. 
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cent negatively. The Chi-square analy- 
sis of the responses of the three ula- 
tion groups revealed that they did not 
differ in their opinions on these ques- 
tions. 

Sex Education. Only one question 
was asked in this survey which dealt 
with the teaching of a controversial 
subject—sex education. The answers to 
this question show that a majority of 
the sample (73.1 per cent) approved of 
the teaching of this subject in the pub- 
lic schools. No significant differences 
were revealed in the comparison of the 
opinions of the three groups on this 
question. 

Teacher Characteristics. The re- 
spondents were also asked to name the 
most important personal characteristic 
of a The trait considered 
most desirable by the largest propor- 
tion of people was understanding (22.5 
per cent). Following this trait in pref- 
erence were patience (10.6 per cent), 
personality (10.4 per cent), knowledge 
of subject (9.4 per cent), and teaching 
methods (6.2 per cent). The analysis 
of the preferences of people in the 
metropolitan, city and town, and rural 
groups did not reveal significant differ- 
ences in opinion. 

Moral Activities. Finally, in Table 
I are the reported data indicating the 
proportion of persons who, “if th 
were members of the school board, 
would employ a man or woman who 
smoked moderately, drank moderately, 
went to dances, or was politically ac- 
tive.” The results show that a majority 
of the persons in the sample said they 
would employ men or women teachers 
engaging in such activities; however, 
the proportion of persons approving of 
these activities in the case of the male 
is much higher than for female teach- 
ers. 
The Chi square test revealed that the 
opinions of the metropolitan, city and 
town, and rural people in the State 
differ significantly on these issues. In 
the case of dancing, moderate smoking, 
and drinking, approval is greatest in 
the metropolitan group and smallest 
in the rural. Political activity, how- 
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TABLE I 


Responses INDICATING APPROVAL OF CERTAIN “Mora.” ACTIVITIES 
or TEACHERS, BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


Survey Questions 


Per Cent Responding in Affirmative 


Entire Metro- City 
and Town’ Rural 
(N =480) (N=213) (N=100) (N =167) 


If you were a member of a school board, 
would you employ a female teacher who: 


If you were a member of a school board, 
would you employ a male teacher who: 


89.2 93.1 91.0 83.4 
61.2 69.6 58.0 52.8 
- 93.3 95.4 96.0 89.4 
64.4 67.2 73.0 55.8 


se 66.0 71.8 71.0 $5.7 
50.6 58.2 53.0 39.5 
91.7 94.8 94.0 86.2 
as 60.2 62.9 71.0 50.3 


ever, is approved to the greatest extent 
by the city and town people. 


Conclusions 
T HE differences in the way urban and 


rural people respond to the problems 
which confront their local public 
schools may be for the most part a re- 
flection of local conditions. ‘Thus, the 


fact that rural people seem less con- 
cerned than the other two groups about 
getting more teachers, but more con- 
cerned about obtaining better teachers, 
may be indicative of the quality of 
teaching and educational needs of the 
rural as compared with the urban 
localities. 

The differences in the opinions of the 
rural and urban people with respect to 
certain “moral” activities, however, 
should —- be considered in the 
light of the differing value systems char- 
acteristic of the rural and urban en- 
vironment rather than to “educational 
needs.” Perhaps the most striking find- 
ings in this area were that in the case 
of each of the four activities investi- 

ted rural-urban differences were 
ound. For the most part these differ- 


ences were between the metropolitan 
and city and town gtoups as compared 


with the rural. As has been long rec- 
ognized, this is a highly sensitive area, 
and the teacher’s efforts toward accom- 
modation in the rural environment 
must maintain an awareness of these 
“moral” considerations above all others. 

The lack of significant differences in 
the conceptions of rural and urban 
people in relation to sex education and 
personality characteristics of a good 
teacher seem somewhat puzzling, but 
may possibly be explained by the pecul- 
iar status of the rural population of 
Washington as compared with many 
states. Although the literature of edu- 
cational sociology intimates that dif- 
ferences may be expected in these areas, 
the fact that in Washington the rural 
population enjoys a relatively high 
standard of living which includes many 
of the more important urban features 
may make for similarities rather ihan 
differences in the views of rural and 
urban people. If this interpretation is 
valid it may be tentatively concluded 
that, except in the “moral” sphere, the 
teacher who travels from one “sub-cul- 
ture” to another in the State of Wash- 
ington may expect to find fewer barriers 
to successful accommodation than were 


perhaps expected. 
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IOWA COOPERATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Alfred Schwartz 


‘ae first cooperative endeavor of 
Iowa colleges and public schools in the 
recruitment of prospective elementary 
school teachers culminated in the ob- 
servance of Elementary Education Day 
on April 29. On that day, high school 
students from all sections of the State 
visited teacher preparing institutions 
and participated in the special +4 
grams which had been scheduled. 
Thirty-six Pe and private colleges 
participated. 

The plan for a cooperative enterprise 
was formulated at a meeting of college 
sate at Drake University on 
February 5. The increasing seriousness 
of the problem of teacher supply ‘for 
Iowa elementary schools was discussed 
and, as one ay in an over-all plan to 
recruit qualified high school students 
for teacher education programs, it was 
proposed that a statewide observance 
of Elementary Education Day be 
planned and suitable programs held on 
each college campus. 

A planning committee of five mem- 
bers representing the public colleges, 

rivate colleges, junior colleges, the 
owa State Education Association, and 
the Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction was created. Governor 
William S. Beardsley issued a special 
proclamation which recognized the im- 
portance of teachers and asked the peo- 
le of the State to support Elementary 
Education Day. Miss Jessie Parker, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, issued a special call to all sec- 
ondary schools in the State enlisting 
their help in discovering students in- 
terested in education as a career. Let- 
ters also were sent out by the Planning 
Committee to all superintendents in the 
State urging each high school to send 
representatives to a near-by teacher pre- 
paring institution on the day. 
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A special publicity committee, work- 
ing through the various sage ating 
colleges, used some of the following 
techniques to promote Elemen Edu- 
cation Day: 0) Distributed a special 
information sheet to all high schools 
and to lay organizations; (2) secured the 
cooperation of the Iowa Broadcasters 
Association so that 39 member stations 
used spot announcements which had 
been prepared by the committee; (3) 
secured the cooperation of Station 
WOL-TV which televised a series of 
spot announcements, a film, “What 

reater Gift,” and a special interview 
program with a leading citizen of Iowa 
who discussed the need for teachers; 
(4) distributed sample news releases 
to the schools of the State which could 
be used in securing local publicity; (5) 
prepared a special feature article for 
the Sunday Des Moines Register which 
has statewide coverage; and (6) dis- 
tributed to all the participating colleges 
a suggested pattern of promotional ac- 
tivities. This statewide publicity cam- 
paign was supplemented by active pro- 
grams in the individual participating 
colleges. 

On April 29, each of the host institu- 
tions offered a program designed to in- 
terest and inform visiting high school 
students about the Ss in ele- 
mentary education. ch student was 
given a pamphlet, aa on Elementary 
Teaching,” prepared by a special com- 
mittee. 

While each of the colleges designed 
its own program, a basic pattern pre- 
vailed. Following registration, the vis- 
iting students heard greetings from the 
college president, a prominent superin- 
tendent, and an outstanding student 
leader. Later, on visits to the local 
elementary schools, they saw student 
teachers at work. Lunch was followed 


by a showing of the film, “Adventure 
Into Teaching,” a question or counsel- 


ing period, and a visit through the col- 
lege. A social hour completed the day's 
activities. 

An analysis of the project at this 


time indicates that the visits to elemen- 
tary schools proved most successful in 
stimulating student interest in teaching. 
Other effective features noted were: (1) 
The visiting students gained a great 
deal of information and interest by 
talking to college students enrolled in 
teacher preparation pr ; (2) pro- 
motion of teacher recruitment is aided 
by the use of a day-long program; (3) 
the cooperation of public and private 
coll in this effort is extremely 
worthwhile; (4) teacher recruitment 
can be made a statewide program; and 
(5) colleges discovered the need for co- 
operating with the local public school 
systems. 
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The analysis also reveals a number 
of difficulties which were encountered: 
(1) The weather was unsuitable and 
many of the schools located in rural 
areas did not send their students; (2) 
the project was scheduled at a time of 
the year when the secondary schools 
have an exceedingly busy program—it 
followed the observance of career days 
in many communities; and (3) the lack 
of experience on the part of the coll 
in carrying out a statewide cooperative 
effort resulted in some drawbacks to 
the pr am. 

The Planning Committee is under- 
taking a more comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the Elementary Education Day 
observance. Responses from students 

articipating in the program and from 
institutions planning the programs, 
however, indicate that the day was suc- 
cessful in stimulating interest in teach- 
ing as a career. 


THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA AWARD 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society announces its fifth award of $1,000, 
to be given to the woman who, in the biennium between April 1, 1952, and 
April 1, 1954, has written the most distinguished educational contribution. 
Past winners of the award are Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Kate Wofford, 
Louise Halkarp, and Katherine Drinker Bowen. While the emphasis on 
the award originally was upon educational research, the scope has been 
broadened to Paclude works which humanize persons through fictionalized 
bi hy. 

"eT -_—— will be made at the National Convention of the Society in 
Boston, in August 1954. The panel of judges consists of five distinguished 
Americans. 


CLOSING THE GAP 


Burton W. Jones 


fs is a suggestion to those in the 
field of education. It comes from one 
in a subject-matter field, whose interest 
in education was derived by inheritance 
and from a conviction that coll 
teachers in the academic fields have a 
heavy responsibility to assist in the 
preparation of teachers for the second- 
ary and elementary schools. 

Interest of the mathematics profes- 
sion in teacher education was evidenced 
by a Symposium on Teacher Education 
in Mathematics held at the University 
of Wisconsin, in the summer of 1952. 
There the emphasis was on what sub- 
ject matter should be taught prospec- 
tive teachers within the present time 
restrictions of undergraduate study. 
Leaders of the conference were from 
subject-matter fields, teacher education 
institutions, and persons who had joint 
appointments in departments of educa- 
tion and mathematics. It was an in- 
y goo and hard working conference. 

joint committee of the Mathematical 
Association of America and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics has been formed to carry this 
program forward. It is to be tted 
that there were very few high school 
teachers present and, to the best of m 
knowledge, there was no one in attend- 
ance whose appointment was solely in 
a department of education, although 
the conference was financed in part . 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Education. 


Educationists Talk to Themselves 


EN JANUARY, as a representative of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, I attended the regional 
conference in Colorado Springs of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. My 
impression is that I was the only one 
there from a subject-matter field in a 
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college or university except for some 
who were, in effect, joint appointees in 
education and subject-matter fields. 
The reaction to my presence was most 
cordial, but I gathered that it had not 
occurred to those who planned the 
conference that subject-matter fields 
should be represented (although there 
was a study group on “Closing the Gap 
Between the Academic Mind and the 
Professional Mind in the Education of 
Teachers”) any more than it occurred 
to the mathematics group in Madison 
to invite persons solely representing 
education. In the latter case, those 
who may have thought of it were prob- 
ably afraid to suggest it. 


Proposed Steps 


SINCE EACH of these two camps is 
— responsible for the preparation 
of the prospective teacher, it is high 
time they got together. Most progress 
has been made where there are instruc- 
tors whose ne are jointly in 
education and a subject-matter field. 
This is an ideal arrangement. But even 
so, such persons are at a disadvan 
in both departments, their influence in 
neither being as great as those a 
inted solely in one or the other. It 
is up to the departments as a whole to 
plan jointly. My suggestion is that the 
departments of education take the ini- 
tiative in humble and diplomatic ways 
since they have shown evidence of be- 
ing more broadminded and less in- 
clined to belittle the other’s contribu- 
tion. 


1 Editor’s Note: Although the Commission 
extends invitations to college teachers in aca- 
demic fields (through their respective national 

rofessional organizations) to attend each of 
its conferences, it must be admitted that the 

reponderance of college representatives is 
pon education departments. Mr. Jones’ criti- 
cism is, therefore, a valid one. 
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T HE FIRST step is to invite and even 
urge representatives of subject-matter 
fields to be full-fledged members of 
commissions on teacher education and 
other bodies which have as their func- 
tion the planning of programs of teach- 
er education and formulating require- 
ments for certification. The present 
composition of such commissions lends 
substance to the claims that education- 
ists are running the schools and leaving 
those in subject-matter fields without 
knowledge of or responsibility for what 
is going on, and feeds their many com- 
plaints. No commission need have rep- 
resentatives of every subject-matter 
field. Someone in English could rep- 
resent mathematics, for our problems 
are, in the abstract, the same. One 
person each from the fields of English, 
science, and social science would give 
good representation. Of course, these 
representatives should determine what 
subject matter is needed, just as those 
in professional education have author- 
ity there. There is no reason why men 
of good will in each sphere cannot plan 
together the program as a whole. 
Second, and here is where humility 
is required, the members of the schools 
of education should ask their colleagues 
in other departments what courses in 
the field of education should be in- 
cluded in the program. In many cases 
the first answer would be “none” or 
“fewer.” “But what about practice 
teaching or apprentice teaching?” “Oh, 
that is definitely good.” “Should there 
not be some instruction and discussion 
of methods in connection with this 
teaching?” “Yes.” “Should one not 


know something of the history of edu- 
cation in this country and elsewhere 
and the psychology of the adolescent?” 
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Most of the present requirements might 
even be justified to the skeptics. Those 
which could not be so justified should 
be eliminated or improved. 

Thirdly, and here is where diplo- 
macy and delicacy are required, the éd- 
ucator might suggest certain types of 
courses in subject-matter fields which 
would be useful; i.e., a course in arith- 
metic from an advanced point of view 
to be required of all those preparing 
to teach in elementary and secondary 
schools, regardless of subject field. Sub- 
ject-matter teachers all over the coun- 
try are thinking along the lines of cur- 
riculum revision. (One should hear 
some of the things the mathematicians 
say about their own instruction.) The 
time is ripe. 


ET should be emphasized that both in 
education and subject matter the stress 
should be not on more courses but on 
Furthermore, it is vital 

at bot ups discuss proposals with 
school end 

Actually, when academic and profes- 
sional personnel sit down together, 
agreement is surprisingly easy. It is in 
the abstract chat che ‘teams of both 
groups hold them apart. There is, 
then, the feeling, on the one hand, that 
education is in the hands of the “edu- 
cationists.” This belief is supported 
by the predominance of educationists 
on state and national boards and com- 
missions. On the other hand, those in 
education often feel that the academic 
departments do not appreciate what 
they do, love the subject matter but 
not the pupils, and poke fun and criti- 
cize instead of help to improve the sys- 
tem of education. 

Must we continue to go our separate 
ways! 


THE DAILY DIARY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Owen L. Caskey 


ya student teaching program at 
Colorado A. and M. College is not un- 
like many other programs. Student 
teachers spend a minimum of six weeks 
in a supervised student teaching assign- 
ment in a cooperating public school 
system. This assignment is on a full- 
time basis and the students live and 
work in the assigned community. This 
type of program is arranged partly be- 
cause the local school system can absorb 
only a limited number of student teach- 
ers each quarter. More oe: how- 
ever, the plan has developed because 
of the belief that a period of supervised 
teaching is of most benefit to the stu- 
dent. A number of projects, includin 
resource units, case studies, individua 
difference reports, observation reports, 
community resource surveys, and dail 
classroom diaries, are completed indi- 
vidually and in cooperation with the 
school system as a regular part of the 
course. The use of the daily diary is 
discussed in this article. 
Developing the Diary 

During the first two weeks of student 
teaching, a great deal of time usually is 
spent in observation. Teaching duties 
normally do not require the full time of 
the student teacher until at least the 
third week. While students are becom- 
ing acquainted with the school system, 
this two-week time period is put to ad- 
ditional use in the construction of a 
daily diary by each student teacher. 

There are two basic reasons for using 
the diary: (1) To require students to 
focus attention on typical classroom 
and school activities; and (2) to enable 
college and school supervisors to deter- 


mine the degree of understanding which. 


the student teacher demonstrates to- 
ward these activities. The use of the 
diary requires student teachers to look 
beyond the surface of school action to 


the causes of observed actions. The 
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diary, which is kept for two weeks, is a 
summary statement com at the end 
of each school day. It becomes a part 
of the notebook which is handed in on 
completion of the student teaching as- 
signment. 

Each student uses his own ideas in 
presenting the material. Some report in 
a narrative fashion; some write in the 
first person; others describe events as if 
they themselves were set apart from the 
activities; some quote remarks of mem- 
bers of the classes; and on occasion, 
some have written as if they were con- 
fiding in the diary as a faithful friend 
and companion. All reports contain 
what the students believe to be signifi- 
cant happenings of the day. 

A great deal of originality is evi- 
denced in these diaries. As might be ex- 
pected, those with experience are able 
to convey ideas and impressions more 
clearly in the daily report. The im- 
portance of the report, however, lies in 
the types of activities reported as sig- 
nificant. It is not difficult to determine 
what types of activities the student 
teacher believes to be significant. Most 
classrooms present a fairly good sample 
of all types of individual differences. 
The way in which the student teacher 
analyzes the behavior of the class tells 
a great deal about his understanding 
of motivation, growth and develop- 
ment, and processes of education. There 
is no assurance that, while these basic 
factors have been covered in past col- 
lege work, the principles and _philos- 
ophy behind them will be applied to 
a realistic situation. Some students do 
well in analyzing a case history in a 
text book but fail to understand similar 
behavior in an actual classroom setting. 
One of the chief reasons for a student 
teaching program should be the appli- 
cation of educational theory. One of the 
ways this application can be checked is 
through the daily diary. 
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Students are not limited to classroom 
activities in their diary reports. They 
are encouraged to observe and report 
school activities, assemblies, home room 
periods, field trips, athletic events, and 
playground behavior. Neither are they 
restricted to reporting only pupil be- 
havior. Activities, remarks, conduct, 
and the approach of teachers, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and visitors consti- 
tute real factors when analyzing the 
school situation. 

There is no intent to indicate that a 
daily diary can include all-important 
happenings of a school day. Everything 
is of some importance, and it remains 
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for the student to evaluate the activi- 
ties and to decide which he will include. 
These selected activities will provide a 
good basis on which to plan student 
consultations and interviews. Effective 
use of the diary requires at least one 
observation and consultative period 
each week with the supervising teacher, 
student, and college director. 

One of the primary aims of student 
teaching is to ease the transition from 
student to teacher and to utilize the 
assignment to benefit all concerned. It 
is believed that the daily diary serves a 
significant purpose in achieving these 
aims. 


“In the lo 


, hard pull to raise teaching in the United States to a 


rofessional level, the organized teaching force has access to three major 


inds of leverage. 


In a way, these three things may be considered tools 


in the hands of the organized teaching group, which they are free to 


use. . 


hands upon them. 


. . They are of such character that no one else can effectively lay 


“These tools are of such crucial significance that if they are not used 


teaching will never become a profession. 


Where the use of these tools 


has been effective, —t has made great strides toward professional 


status. Where these tools 
been halting and uncertain. 


ave been used ineffectively, the progress has 
Where the organized teachers have failed 


to make any use of these tools, teaching resembles a profession only re- 


motely, if at all. 


“The three tools, or instruments, or kinds of leverage to which I refer 

are: (1) a minimum requirement of college graduation for admission to 

ractice; (2) sound accreditation of colleges and universities that engage 

in the preparation of teachers; (3) the requirement of professional prep- 

aration for admission to the national and state associations of teachers.”— 
From address by Ralph W. McDonald, The Miami Beach Conference. 


PROBLEMS OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Harry L. Wellbank 


| teacher and administrator 
recognizes that whether any given oc- 
currence in the classroom is a problem 
depends on the individual teacher. To 
some teachers the whisperings of pupils 
are an annoyance. To others whis r- 
ing is normal classroom behavior. Not 
only does each teacher have a “pet 
— among classroom disturbances, 
ut likely some of their problems are 
dependent on the subjects they teach. 
n a recent study of beginning high 
school teachers in Illinois an attempt 
was made to discover whether teaching 
fields had any relationship to the num- 
bers and kinds of problems which these 
high school teachers experienced. Tech- 
niques used in the study were the ques- 
tionnaire and the interview. 

The teachers cooperating in this 
study could have checked as many as 
24 = The average number of 
problems which teachers experienced 
ranged from 9.74 problems for teachers 
in physical education to 19.56 prob- 
lems for combination teachers of social 
studies and physical education. Thus, 
as a group, physical education teachers 
checked an average of almost ten prob- 
lems listed on the questionnaire; so- 
cial studies-physical education teachers 
checked an average of almost 20 
problems. 


Variation of Problems by 
Teaching Fields 


T HE approximate average number of 
problems checked by teachers accordin 

to teaching fields follows: (1) physica 
education, business and commerce, and 
mathematics, 10; (2) social studies, 11; 
(3) English, home economics, science- 
mathematics, science-physical educa- 
tion, and social studies-English, 12; ( 

shop and industry, 13; (5) fine arts, 14; 
(6) agriculture and various other com- 
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binations, 16; (7) science, 19; and (8) 
social studies-physical education, 20. 

There does not seem to be any homo- 
geneity in the groupings of subject-mat- 
ter areas, either with respect to average 
number of problems or toward either 
the minimum or maximum number of 
problems checked. Science and physi- 
cal education, both of which require 
activity on the parts of pupils and 
teachers, are represented respectively 
by approximately 19 and ten problems. 
Mathematics and physical education, 
which require totally different kinds of 
activities, both are represented by ap- 
proximately ten problems. If there are 
any factors which tended to determine 
this difference or similarity between 
teachers in the various areas in the 
average number of problems experi- 
enced, they are not apparent from the 
data. 

Six Leading Problems 

@F MORE interest than the gross 
number of problems experienced are 
the kinds of problems mentioned. Fifty 
per cent or more of the teachers had 
twelve problems. For the sake of com- 
parison, let us consider only the first 
six of these. As a basis for comparison 
with the six most important problems 
of all the teachers in each area, let us 
consider the six most important prob- 
lems of all the teachers regardless of 
area. In rank order they were: 


1.0 Caring for individual differences 

2.0 Motivating students 

8.5 Securing and using teaching aids 

8.5 Planning instruction 

5.0 Maintaining discipline 

6.0 Helping pupils develop initiative 

Using this list of commonly experi- 
enced problems as a yardstick, let us 
compare it with similar lists for teach- 
ers in specific fields. 
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Science teachers: (1.0) Caring for individual 
differences; (2.0) securing and using teaching 
aids; (3.0) planning instruction; (4.5) moti- 
vating students; (4.5) maintaining discipline; 
(6.0) developing methods of evaluation. 

Social studies teachers: (1.0) Securing and 
using teaching aids; (2.0) caring for indi- 
vidual differences; (3.5) motivating students; 
(3.5) planning instruction; (5.5) maintaining 
discipline; (5.5) heavy teaching load. 

Physical education teachers: (1.0) Caring 
for individual differences; (2.0) developing 
methods of evaluation; (3.5) maintaining dis- 
cipline; (3.5) using supplementary materials; 
(5.5) planning instruction; (5.5) securing and 
using teaching aids. 

English teachers: (1.0) Maintaining disci- 
pline; (2.0) caring for individual differences; 
(3.0) motivating students; (5.0) planning in- 
struction; (5.0) securing and using teaching 
aids; (5.0) classroom management. 

Fine arts teachers: (1.0) Motivating students; 
(3.0) planning instruction; (3.0) caring for 
individual differences; (3.0) maintaining dis- 
cipline; (5.0) helping pupils develop initiative; 
(6.5) classroom presentation; (6.5) developing 
methods of evaluation. 

and industrial arts teachers: (1.0) 
Planning instruction; (2.0) securing and using 
teaching aids; (3.5) classroom management; 
(3.5) helping pupils develop initiative; (7.5) 
caring for individual differences, motivating 
students, maintaining discipline, using sup- 
plementary materials, heavy teaching load, 
school routine outside the classroom. 

Business and commerce teachers: (1.5) Car- 
ing for individual differences; (1.5) developing 
methods of evaluation; (3.0) securing and us- 
ing teaching aids; (4.5) motivating students; 
(4.5) heavy teaching load; (6.0) helping pupils 
develop initiative. 

Mathematics teachers: (1.0) Caring for in- 
dividual differences; (2.0) maintaining disci- 
pline; (3.0) motivating students; (4.0) help- 
ing students develop initiative; (5.0) planning 
instruction; (6.0) personal relations with 
pupils. 

Agriculture teachers: (1.5) Planning in- 
struction; (1.5) securing and using teaching 
aids; (3.0) motivating students; (5.0) class- 
room management; (6.0) maintaining disci- 


pline (5.0) caring for individual differences. 
Common Problems of All Teachers 


T HERE seemed to be a core of 
lems which every teacher faced: (1 
caring for individual differences; (2 
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planning instruction; (3) motivating 
students; (4) maintaining discipline, 
and (5) securing and using teaching 
aids. The other problems seemed to 
be ee variables that depend on 
the subject-matter field. Among these 
variables in order of importance are: 
(1) helping pupils develop initiative; 
(2) developing methods of evaluation; 
(3) classroom management; (4) heavy 
— load; (5) using supplementary 
materials; (6) classroom presentation; 
(7) school routine outside of class; and 
(8) personal relations with pupils. 
The core of problems which every 
teacher faced was related to classroom 
teaching as were six of the eight vari- 
ables. The datum does not lend itself to 
an interpretation of these variables. 


Implications of the Study 


T HE RESULTS of this survey are im- 
portant for several reasons. They indi- 
cate that high school teachers do have 
problems and that they are not afraid 
to make them known. Their responses, 
however, are meaningless unless teacher 
education institutions, high school prin- 
cipals, and subject-matter supervisors 
do something about them. The teacher 
education institutions should concen- 
trate in general methods courses on the 
core of problems common to all teach- 
ers and in special methods courses on 
the problems pertinent to specific sub- 
ject-matter fields. The public school 
system can help with the general prob- 
lems in its teacher orientation program 
while the subject-matter supervisor can 
attack the special problems either in 
conferences with groups of teachers or 
in private consultations. 

The solution to these problems can- 
not be left to chance or to learning the 
answers by personal experience alone. 
The beginning teachers must be raised 
to the highest level of professional 
competence in the shortest time pos- 
sible so that high school pupils will 
realize the most beneiit from their in- 
struction. 


REVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN NORWAY 


Nels Minné 


P ROPOSED changes in the teacher 
training colleges of Norway are of in- 
terest to students of teacher education 
abroad. Recently the report of a Com- 
mission set up by Royal Resolution, 
March 7, 1947, was published. It deals 
mainly with (1) teachers schools and 
(2) higher schools and special schools 
for teachers. The Central Committee 
(XIV Tilrading om laerarutdaninga, 
Kyrkje og Undervisningsdepartementet) 
issuing the report consisted of teachers 
and administrators. 

In 1949, there were 12,567 teachers 
in the Kingdom of Norway, of which 
55.7 per cent were men, 44.3 per cent, 
women. Of the men, 18.5 per cent 
taught in city schools; 81.5 per cent, in 
village and rural schools. Of the 
women, 37.7 per cent taught in city 
schools, while 62.3 per cent taught in 
village and rural schools. Of the total, 
11,434, or 91 per cent, of the teachers 
served in the elementary schools, grades 
one through seven. 

Analysis of the preparation of Nor- 
wegian teachers reveals that about 70 
per cent of the teachers in village and 
rural schools are graduates of the teach- 
ers schools, while another 15 per cent 
are graduates of the secondary schools, 
gymnasium (examen artium or arts ex- 
amination) , in addition to being grad- 
uates of the teachers schools. The re- 
mainder have had additional prepara- 
tion in higher schools for teachers or 
in special schools for teachers of art 
and manual training, gymnastics, 
household arts, music, and the like. 

The existing system of elementary 
teacher education in Norway has been 
reviewed by the writer. Schools are 


1Minné, Nels. “Education of Teachers for 
the Elementary Schools of Norway.” Educa- 
tional Record 32:194-204; April 1951. 


located at Oslo, Oslo (Sagene) Train- 
ing Classes, Kristiansand S$, Hamar, El- 
verum, Stord, Volda, Nesna, Levanger, 
and Tromsé. 

Applicants seek admission to the 
teachers schools in larger numbers than 
can be admitted. In 1949, only 36.8 
per cent of the applicants were ad- 
mitted to the two-year curriculum for 
gymnasium graduates, and 42 per cent 
of the applicants were admitted to the 
four-year curriculum for modern and 
youth school — Later figures 
on admission also are low in proportion 
to numbers of applicants. 

Previous preparation of those ad- 
mitted to the two-year curriculum is 
maintained at a uniformly high level 
because they have passed the “arts ex- 
amination” from the gymnasium. How- 
ever, the applicants admitted to the 
four-year curriculum have had modern 
school training (35.8 per cent in 1949) 
or gymnasium (9.6 per cent in 1949) 
while the remainder had only mini- 
mum preparation — elementary school 
plus some youth school, continuation 
school or trade school training. This 
results in a wide variation of prepara- 
tion for the four-year curriculum which 
the new system sets out to correct. 


Proposed Changes 

Teachers Schools. The majority of 
a special committee studying needed 
changes has set forth a policy for the 
teachers schools to include: 

1. Recruiting for teaching service 
which shall insure a broad social and 
geographic representation of appli- 
cants. 

2. An achievement level for appli- 
cants which shall equal that of gradu- 
ates of the gymnasium (examen 
artium) . 
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3. Standards for the teachers schools 
which insure a solid subject-matter 
foundation. 

4. “Newer,” “freer” instruction meth- 
ods shall be employed and the pressure 
of study or work requirements upon 
students shall not be excessive. 

5. Selection should operate in such a 
way as to eliminate those who manifest 
least fitness for the teaching profession. 

The proposed new plan would set 
up two divisions in the teachers schools: 
(1) a three-year pedagogical liberal arts 
curriculum; (2) a two-year upper divi- 
sion or “pedagogical academy.” Ad- 
mission to the teachers school would be 
based upon completion of two years of 
the five-year oo with study of 
two foreign languages, or upon two 
years of a realskole (modern school) 
also with ge of two foreign lan- 
guages. The plan would thus require 
a total of seven years beyond the ele- 
mentary schools so that teachers upon 
graduation would be at least 21 years 
of age if schooling has not been inter- 
rupted. 

Admission examinations would be 
continued and strengthened, particu- 
larly with respect to evaluation of fit- 
ness for teaching service. 

The proposed new curriculum would 
increase the time allotted to Norwegian 
language and speech by about 20 per 
cent, English by 30 per cent, science by 
15 per cent, mathematics by 15 per 
cent, while pedagogy and student teach- 
ing would increased by 15-20 per 
cent. Also, the time allotted to vocal 
music, art, and handwork would be in- 
creased somewhat. 


THE proposed changes have encoun- 
tered strong opposition from the asso- 
ciation of faculties of the teachers 
schools.*?. Their view is that the four- 
year curriculum for those coming from 
rural youth schools or continuation 
schools should continue and that ad- 
mission requirements should be raised 
to the level of the modern school. The 
feeling seems to be strong that the way 
must kept open for those wishing 


* Pedagogen Nr. 5, May 1952. 
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to enter teaching after youth or con- 
tinuation school, followed by some 
years of work experience. 

The association of faculties favors 
lengthening of the two-year curriculum, 
based upon the examen artium, to 2 
three-year curriculum. Further, the 
need is expressed for a means of selec- 
tion in the teachers schools to eliminate 
those shown by their student teachin 
and other evaluations to be unsuit 
for teaching service. 

Higher Schools and Special Schools 
for Teachers. Presently in operation 
are several schools which, it is proposed, 
are to be combined into Norway's 
Pedagogical High School. Those to 
included in this fusion would be: the 
Teachers High School, Trondheim; 
the Pedagogical Institute of the Uni- 


versity 0 lo; and the Pedagogical 
Seminary, Oslo. 
The first of these is an advanced 


school for graduates of the teachers 
schools who return for additional prep- 
aration after some years of teaching in 
elementary or youth schools. 

The second is a part of the Univer- 
sity of Oslo and was set up in 1938 with 
one Courses in educa- 
tional testing, statistics, and educational 
psychology are given, and emphasis is 
placed upon research in educational 
problems. 

The third is a separate seminary, ad- 
ministered by the Ministry of Church 
and Education, to provide certain 
courses in methodology as well as stu- 
dent teaching. Those who enroll are 
university students who have completed 
their academic preparation in the phil- 
ological or the science curriculum of 
the University and are preparing to 
teach in the secondary (real or gym- 
nasium) schools. 

The proposal sets forth that the new 
Norway's Pedagogical High School 
should be located near Oslo, where stu- 
dents may avail themselves of Univer- 
sity facilities as well as other cultural 
advantages. 

The special schools listed below now 
are specie! teachers for vari- 
ous schools. ctical experience is the 
main preparation of those entering 
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these shorter courses for teachers in 
trade or kindred schools, except in the 
first three instances. In these cases, the 
entrants have had university or teacher 
school training. 

1. Gymnastic school for preparing 
teachers of physical education, Oslo. 

2. Household arts school for teachers, 
Stabekk. 

3. Fine and manual arts school for 
teachers, Notodden. 

4. Vocational training school for 
teachers, Oslo. 

5. Women’s handwork school, Oslo. 

6. Business school for teachers, Oslo. 

7. Handwork school for teachers in 
youth schools, Sem in Asker. 

8. Handwork school for teachers in 
schools, Blaker. 

The proposal does not specify clear] 
with the higher school except in rather 
general terms. They would be affili- 
ated in some way with Norway’s Peda- 
gogical High School, possibly as units 
of a higher institute for teachers. 

The proposal for coordination of the 
higher schools for teachers and the in- 
clusion of special schools for teachers 
apparently arises from the diverse na- 
ture of these latter schools as they 
are presently constituted. They have 
sprung up in response to specific needs 
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and some have been authorized by sep- 
arate parliamentary acts. Equipment 
and facilities vary as do the standards 
for graduation or the final examina- 
tion. The proposed change does not 
contemplate an organization within the 
University as such a step would run 
counter to prevailing thinking. 


Summary 


PROPOSED changes in plans for 
teacher education in Norway would 
modify the present teacher schools by: 

1. Correcting certain inadequacies 
in the prior preparation of entrants by 
requiring the arts examination (ex- 
amen artium) or its equivalent. 

2. Providing more time in the cur- 
ricula for instruction in certain 
subjects. 

3. Setting up a method of screening 
students in training to eliminate those 
showing lack of fitness for teaching. 

A reorganization is of 
higher schools for teachers to form 
Norway's Pedagogical High School 
where the preparation of secondary and 
special teachers would be centered. 
Plans for reorganization of vocational, 
crafts, business, and skills teacher edu- 
cation are in prospect but have not 
been fully worked out. 


UNIVERSITIES TO EVALUATE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


The Ford Foundation has made grants to the Universities of Chicago, 
Harvard, Michigan, North Carolina, and Stanford for the purpose of mak- 


ing self-surveys of their training and research 
study of human behavior. The five grants, 
ly to pay for released time of faculty members on the sur- 


will be used large 


or the scientific 


totalling $249,500 for 1953-54, 


vey committees in the respective institutions, the cost of visiting committees, 


secretarial and research assistants, travel, and other expenses. 


he purpose 


of the surveys will be to obtain facts and ideas for use in further planning 
and strengthening of the behavorial sciences in these institutions. 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATOR 
Jessie Helen Haag 


and administrators 
have been prone to believe that school 
health educators are .recent additions 
to beam school personnel. This belief 
is due to the familiarity of teachers and 
administrators with school physicians 
and nurses in the public school health 
service program and the lack of quali- 
fied school health educators. School 
gpg were — in New York 
ity as early as 1892, while the first 
school nurse was appointed in the same 
city in 1902. Since 1902, the number 
of school physicians and nurses has in- 
creased steadily due to the recognition 
of their functions by state departments 
of education and health; by profes- 
sional educational, medical, nursing, 
and public health groups; and by joint 
efforts of national and local health 
agencies. 

Origin of School Health Educators 


The school health educator, fulfill- 
ing different certification requirements 
from those of a school physcian or those 
of a school nurse, is not a recent addi- 
tion to public school personnel. A 
special credential in health education 
was adopted by the California State 
Board of Education in 1928. Leaders 
of California public school health edu- 
cation had recognized the need for 
school health educators in the years 
previous to the adoption of this special 
credential. By 1935, some large cities 
had issued special teaching certificates 
for secondary school health educators. 
Later, publications by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical 
Association, the American Public 
Health Association, Earl E. Klein- 
schmidt, and the American Association 
of School Administrators gave state- 
ments on qualifications of school health 
educators.' These statements were sup- 


plemented by the Committee on Edu- 
cational Qualifications of Health 
Educators, appointed by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education.’ 


Qualifications of Health Educators 


Since 1943, every possible effort has 
been made to acquaint public school 

rsonnel with the functions and quali- 

cations of school health educators. In 
1947, the Health Education Division of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation set 
among others these platforms for health 
education: trained school health edu- 
cators and health and education to be 
included in the preparation of these 
educators.’ The 1948 publication of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems 


‘Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association. 
Health Education. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, 1941. p. 368. 

American Public Health Association, Com- 
mittee on Professional Education. “Second 
Draft of a Report on the Educational Qualifi- 
cations of Health Educators.” New York: The 
Association, 1942. 7 p. 

Kleinschmidt, Earl E. Opportunities for 
the Preparation of Teachers in Health Educa- 
tion. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Bulletin No. 
1. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 117 p. 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1942. p. 266-67. 

*Committee on Educational Qualifications 
of Health Educators. “Preparation of Teachers 
for the Program of Physical Fitness through 
Health Education.” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education 14: 397-98; September 1943. 

*American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Health Education 
Division. “Suggested Platforms for Health 
Education.” Journal of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation 18: 436; September 1947. 
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in Education of the NEA and the AMA 
gave this strong statement:* 

In the same year, the National Con- 
ference on Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation rec- 
ommended competencies and learnin 
experiences in the functions of schoo 
health educators a health instruction, 
in the program for healthful school 
living, and in the health service pro- 
gram. This conference had representa- 
tives from the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Ameri- 
can School Health Association, Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, American 
Public Health Association, American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, and numerous 
other cooperating groups. 

By 1949, there were 33 institutions 
with undergraduate professional pro- 
grams in school health education. In 
order to meet the demands of public 
schools and colleges for qualified school 
health educators, the 1950 National 
Conference on Graduate Study in 
Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation was held. The confer- 
ence states:° 


* Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association. 
Health Education. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1948. p. 278. 

Recognition of the need for specialized school 
health educators has probably resulted from: 
(1) A realization of the inadequacy of health 
education which consists solely of the contribu- 
tions from other areas of the curriculum. These 
contributions are desirable and helpful, but 
they are limited. They can supplement, but 
they cannot take the place of a well-planned, 
well-taught health course. (2) A feeling that 
if secondary schools and colleges are to offer 
health courses they should secure as teachers 
individuals with the best possible preparation 
and with enthusiasm for health education. 

* National Conference on Graduate Study in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Graduate Study in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. Pere 
Marquette, State Park, Illinois: The Confer- 
ence, January 1950. p. 12. 
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. . . Opportunities for study should be de- 
veloped within the following areas: 


Scientific Foundations of Health Education. 
The purpose of this fundamental core area 
should be to reinforce and extend the student's 
knowledge of scientific facts and principles 
pertinent to personal, family, and community 
health and in their national and international 
implications. 

y and Principles. This 
area should help students understand the his- 
tory and growth of the program in health edu- 
cation as an aid in developing a philosophy 
with its supporting principles and methods. 

Administration and Supervision. This area 
should be designed to aid the student in the 
development of an understanding of relation- 
ships basic to planning, organization, conduct 
and evaluation of the school health program. 

Curriculum and Teaching. The purpose 
here should be to provide the student with 
opportunities to improve his skill in applying 
to the field educational principles and tech- 
niques in teaching and curriculum construc- 
tion. In addition, it should help him to be- 
come familiar with materials useful for im- 
proving the quality of health experiences in 
the total school curriculum. 

Evaluation and Research. In this area, the 
student should gain some knowledge and skill 
in the use of research methods. It should also 
assist him to select, evaluate, and interpret 
measures used in appraisal. 


The Health Educator as Coordinator 


The school health educator, working 
with the health service personnel, 
school administrator, classroom teach- 
ers, and other school personnel, is pre- 
= to be the leader of the school 

ealth program within a school build- 
ing or the health coordinator within a 
school system. That leadership ex- 
tends into school health services, health- 
ful and safe school, environment, health 
of the school personnel, health coordi- 
nation, and health instruction. In 
school health services, the school health 
educator coordinates the functions of 
the school nurse, family physician and 
dentist with those functions of the class- 
room teacher in appraising the health 
status of the pupil; counseling parents, 


pupils, and all others involved in the 
appraisal findings; encou the cor- 
rection of remediable health condi- 


tions; helping to plan for the educa- 


tion and care of the handicapped child; 
helping to prevent and control disease; 
and providing emergency care for the 
sick and injured. In healthful and safe 
school environment, the school health 
educator gives in-service education to 
school nnel as to the methods of 
providing a healthful and safe environ- 
ment in the classroom; in the physical 
education plant; in the homemaking- 
education laboratories; in the shops of 
the manual arts program; in the labora- 
tories for science, music, art, drama; or 
in any other part of the total school 
plant or grounds. In the health of the 
school personnel, the school health edu- 
cator provides the leadership which 
promotes procedures that strive to at- 
tain satisfactory physical and emotional 
health among all school personnel, 
teacher welfare practices, and better 
teacher-pupil relationships. In health 
coordination, the school health educa- 
tor guides the successfully functioning 
school health council, coordinates the 
school health program with the work of 
the numerous community co-workers in 
health education, and coordinates the 
functions of the entire school person- 
nel with the functions of the public 
health nurse and community physicians 
and dentists. In health instruction, 
the school health educator is the teach- 
er of scheduled health classes, eighth or 
ninth grade levels and eleventh or 
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‘twelfth grade levels, which meet five 


periods each week for at least one 


semester of the junior high school and 


at least one semester of the senior high 
school. These concentrated health 
courses are recommended by the AASA, 
oint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the NEA and the AMA, 
AAHPER, and the National Commit- 
tee on School Health Policies. As the 
teacher of health, the school health 
educator will discover the health status, 
health practices, health knowledges, 
and health attitudes of the individual 
ae so that the health instruction, 

ased upon scientific health facts, will 
meet the health needs and interests of 
the individual pupil. The school health 
educator will use many health instruc- 
tional methods and materials ~ that 

upil ticipation can be a vita t 
instruction. This’ in- 
struction can be correlated with all 
areas of the school health program since 
the school health educator is the leader 
of that program. 

Although sega school personnel are 
not too familiar with school health edu- 
cators, the teacher and the administra- 
tor will realize that secondary school 
health instruction and the school health 
program need qualified school health 
educators as recommended by profes- 
sional educational, medical, nursing. 
and public health groups. 


“The essential difference between the military defense program and 
the role of educational defense is that we are not engaged in an explosive, 


combat t of stru 


the weldin 


le, where the first bomb on the home soil serves as 
torch which solidifies the metal of home defense. Ours is 


a gradual deterioration of educational and moral fibre, a muscular dystro- 
hy on the body of America, which in itself may not necessarily be fatal, 


but which always leaves the organism more susceptible to 


e ‘killing 


effects of any other disease.”"—From address by Frank Hubert, The Miami 
Beach Conference. 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS AND THE 
PREPARATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 


James H. Humphrey 


5 yen earliest attempt in America to pre- 
pare personnel in physical education was made 
some 90 years ago at the Normal Institute for 
Physical Education in Boston. The first course 
began on July 5, 1861, and at the commence- 
ment exercises nine weeks later seven men and 
seven women were graduated. Since this 
modest beginning, professional preparation in 
physical education has experienced such phe- 
nomenal growth that over 400 institutions pres- 
ently offer programs leading to the bachelor’s 
degree, more than 100 institutions offer grad- 
uate programs leading to the master’s degree, 
while approximately 30 institutions offer pro- 
grams leading to the doctor’s degree. 


Early Curriculum Development 


THE evaluation of college and university cur- 
ricula in physical education has been accom- 
panied by many problems and many changes 
have taken place. World War I provided great 
impetus for physical education, indicating the 
necessity for colleges to give increased recogni- 
tion to preparation for this profession. In the 
early days, many people came into the field 
through their interest in athletics; others sub- 
stituted medical education for preparation in 
physical education. However, with the enact- 
ment of state laws requiring physical educa- 
tion in the public schools, it was inevitable 
that higher institutions develop curricula to 
provide a more extensive background of prepa- 
ration in the field. The question then arose 
as to what material was needed for persons 
planning a career in physical education and 
there followed a wide variety of course offer- 
ings. As recently as two decades ago, one sur- 
vey of 28 college catalogs revealed almost 700 
differently named courses recommended for 
the preparation of physical education teachers. 

An analysis of the situation facilitates an 
understanding of how such a condition could 
arise. Since the curricula of many professional 
schools developed to a large extent from the 
vision of aggressive leaders, it is not too diffi- 
cult to explain the wide diversity in course 
offerings. It is not implied that this method 
of professional curriculum development is not 


wholesome and that it does not meet some of 
the needs. However, if full consideration is 
to be given to the basic aim of professional 
education—to provide students with the funda- 
mentals they will need in professional practice 
—then this method might perhaps be insuffi- 
cient. Therefore, if this process is used ex- 
clusively there might be less assurance, upon 
the completion of preparation, that personnel 
will be adequately equipped to perform the 
many required tasks which confront them in 
the field. 

It should be remembered, however, that in 
the early days of professional preparation in 
physical education this might well have been 
the only means of curriculum development. 
This supposition is logical since there were 
few people in the field from whom information 
could be obtained. As more and more people 
entered the field, a slight tendency developed 
to draw upon the experiences of the profession 
for material for the curriculum. This pro- 
cedure has been followed in varying degrees 
but usually in the traditional way—that is, 
individual experiences may filter in or be 
picked up from practitioners. Perhaps if they 
appear in great numbers, it is possible some 
changes in training may occur. This method, 
while good, lacks completeness and compre- 
hensiveness. 


The Functional Analysis Approach 


IF there is not some way in which the pro- 
fessional curricula in physical education may 
be subjected to continuous evaluation on the 
basis of professional practice, the preparation 
offered may tend to become antiquated and 
perhaps be of little value to persons entering 
the profession. 

In recent years, numerous leaders and pro- 
fessional organizations have expressed concern 
for the readjustment of the professional cur- 
riculum to meet more substantially the needs 
of practitioners. It has been implied that past 
practices in curriculum development have been 
inadequate in meeting practical needs, and that 
continuous evaluation of the professional cur- 
riculum is essential. Such organizations as the 
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College Physical Education Association and 
the Research Council of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, as well as the two National Confer- 
ences on Professional Preparation in Physical 
Education, Health Education, and Recreation, 
have professed an ever growing interest in 
professional education. They have intimated 
that functional analysis studies might be un- 
dertaken for the purpose of providing worth- 
while curriculum materials. It is felt that this 
material might be effectively used in the prepa- 
ration of personnel with respect to the func- 
tions they most likely will be required to per- 
form in the field. 


IT HAS been postulated that the growth of a 
profession is dependent upon the mutual action 
of experential and experimental processes. The 
latter attempts to discover and test new meth- 
ods which upon application will tend to alter 
or perhaps replace methods formerly in use. 
This process when applied to curriculum de- 
velopment does not always readily lend itself 
to absolute objective measurement. Conse- 
quently, it could evolve into a trial and error 
situation which at best may be hazardous in 
teacher education. The analyses of prac- 
titioners in the field are concerned with the 
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experiential process. To a certain extent 
improvement may come with the selection of 
best practices and the elimination of those 
which produce less impressive results. Fur- 
thermore, continuous evaluation of experience 
on this basis should be a pertinent factor in 
guarding against the danger of obsolete ma- 
terial remaining as a part of the preparing 
program. Functional analysis should be of 
help in this situation by drawing upon the 
experience of the experienced. 

It would seem, therefore, that information 
concerning the duties of physical education 
practitioners will answer some of the questions 
which occur with regard to professional prepa- 
ration. Consequently, the functional analysis 
is offered as a worthwhile method of obtaining 
curriculum material for the preparation of 
physical education personnel. 

The functional analysis should not be con- 
sidered a panacea for the difficulties of pro- 
fessional preparation; nor is it the purpose 
here to extol this method of curriculum de- 
velopment to the exclusion of other methods. 
Nevertheless, it does represent an approach to 
curriculum development which merits further 
exploration inasmuch as the current accent is 
on the provision of a functional approach to 


‘teacher education. 


“Public — cannot be had for the asking nor can it be had 


alone through a 
tive admission 


igh-powered public relations program. Effective selec- 
ms, evidence that the profession can maintain a 


balanced supply of qualified teachers, strong programs of preservice teacher 


reparation, insistence upon getting recruits to the 


rotession only from 


institutions committed to teacher education and fully qualified to per- 

form that function, the willingness and ability to evaluate the competence 
of persons for teaching, and the assurance that the general welfare is safe 
in the hands of a self-regulating teaching profession—these are the major 


means by which the teaching profession will gain full public acceptance.” 
—From address by W. Earl Armstrong, The Miami Beach Conference. 


THE WORKSHOP AS AN ORIENTATION TO 
STUDENT TEACHING 


Richard A. Houseman 


because of a critical immediate need. How 
could we better prepare student teachers to 
begin their duties in a specific teaching situa- 
tion, in a certain school, in a crowded pro- 
gram, in a short time? 

This question has plagued the staff at San 
Diego State College for several years. Imme- 
diately after the teaching assignment is made 
and when the novice teacher actually begins 
to prepare to meet a group of children in a 
classroom situation “on his own” for the first 
time, he becomes aware of certain needs which 
suddenly are real and critical to him. In spite 
of the basic course work in subject areas and 
in education and direct association with ado- 
lescents both in the classroom and in various 
community youth agencies before the student 
begins his student teaching, several areas in 
professional education seem to need immediate 
review and adaptation. 

The problems of unit and lesson planning, 
the teaching situation in respect to supervisor 
and student-teacher relationships, acquaintance 
with the physical plant, the routine of reports 
and records to the administration, and the 
guidance facilities available—all appear indi- 
vidual and overwhelming. When the student 
teacher adds to these the questions of class 
control, procedures of evaluation and grading, 
location and utilization of audio-visual mate- 
rials, and possible sources of materials in 
specific subject areas, he invariably finds him- 
self both confused and worried about his first 
teaching experience—particularly the initial 
steps. 

Experimental Orientation Workshop 
T HIS, then, was our problem as a secondary 
education staff. How could we provide the 
necessary orientation to make student teaching 
“click” from the first day the student begins and 
so eliminate much of the confusion and un- 
certainty which had seemed inevitable during 
previous years. Once a possible solution 
evolved, the answer was simple indeed. It ap- 
peared that to achieve the objectives the stu- 
dent teachers should be on hand for two full 
days before the semester began for an intensive 


indoctrination period. The idea of a two-day 
workshop seemed sound. A planning commit- 
tee was appointed and arrived at tentative 
time allocations and designated specific staff 
responsibilities in areas which had proved to 
be “stumbling blocks” for beginning student 
teachers. 

The two-day program in which the “new” 
student teachers participated evolved like this. 
Activities during the first morning included: 
(1) introduction of staff and student teachers 
and an explanation of the purposes and pro- 
cedures of the workshop; (2) a film entitled 
“Introduction to Student Teaching”; (3) a 
panel discussion, by five students who had just 
completed their first semester of student teach- 
ing, on problems apparent to the beginner; 
and (4) a talk entitled “The Cooperating 
Teacher Looks at Student Teaching” by a 
supervising teacher from one of the local high 
schools. 

During the afternoon of the first day, visits 
were made to the high school or junior high 
school where the students were assigned to 
teach. The principal of the school met with 
the group, outlined school routine and policy, 
and conducted a tour of the school plant. Each 
student teacher, later in the afternoon, met 
with his cooperating teacher and received in- 
formation on the level of the class in respect 
to progress in the subject being studied, loca- 
tion of records and reports, and the basic 
routine matters which are so important a part 
of the entire teaching process. 

The first half of the second morning period 
was devoted to a summary presentation and 
general discussion of unit and lesson planning, 
measurement and evaluation, and audio-visual 
utilization, followed by a question period in 
which students indicated areas in which they 
were confused and which needed to be in- 
cluded for study before the close of the work- 
shop. 

Later the entire staff and group adjourned 
to the curriculum laboratory where source 
materials were available in each subject area 
and where individual counseling and help were 
given to each student in his assigned teaching 
area in light of his conference with his co- 
operating teacher the previous day. Specialists 
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Stupent Evaluation oF WorksHop ACTIVITIES 
V Somewhat Of Little 
Workshop Activity Hel Helpful Help 

1. Presentation of topics by staff...................4.. 84 11% - 5 
2. Panel of student UM os” 3% 5” 
78 17 5 
6. Work in curriculum laboratory........... aedéenese ‘ 33 33 33 


in various subject-matter fields were also pres- 
ent at this meeting and assisted students in 
specific subject areas. 

The afternoon period of the second day was 
devoted to films and discussion of routine 
jobs related to class control, maintaining class- 
room discipline, and motivation. An evalua- 
tion period followed at which time the stu- 
dents and the staff sat down together and crit- 
ically looked back at the two-day session. 


Evaluation of Plan 


T HE workshop procedures appeared to work 
very well in this instance. Comments from 
the student teachers and impressions by the 
participating faculty were favorable without 
exception. An attempt was made to get a 
more objective evaluation from the student 
participants. Each person was asked to eval- 
uate seven representative activities of the 
workshop. The results were encouraging, al- 


though they did indicate possible improve- 
ments. 

It would appear from the tabulation above 
that three of the activities—the panel of 


previous student teachers, school visitations, 
and the presentation of topics by the staff— 
were thought to be most valuable, while work 
in the curriculum laboratory (perhaps due 
to previous acquaintance with the available 
facilities) was considered of relatively less 


value. 
that the proof of the pudding is 
in the teaching, the staff waited two months 


and then followed up with a second evalua- 
tion of the workshop activities from the now 
seasoned student teachers. The results indi- 
cated again that the efforts were well worth- 
while. In retrospect, students ranked the 
various activities in the same order as they 
did at the end of the second day of the work- 
shop. 

The staff at San Diego State College is en- 
thusiastic about the workshop process as a 
practical orientation to student teaching. Pres- 
ent procedures will be changed as new solu- 
tions to old problems appear, but for the 
present, at least, the process of an intensive 
two-day workshop is judged to be of definite 
value. 


THE TEACHER AS A PRACTICING 
SOCIOLOGIST 


Leo J. Alilunas 


Beginning Teacher,” an elementary school ad- 
ministrator provided prospective teachers with 
a realistic picture of the teaching world. As 
problems of the teacher, the administrator 
listed the teacher himself, the teacher and the 
school, and the teacher and the community. 
Discussion of the last reflected the extent to 
which every elementary school teacher is a 
practicing sociologist. 

Sociological Challenge to Teachers 

There is, indeed, the need for teachers to be 
socially acceptable to the community. This is 
cultural conformity. Beyond this, however, 
there is the sociological challenge to the teacher 
to do what he can to improve the community. 
This is cultural crestiveness, which calls for 
community activity based upon wisdom about 
the community. 

Howard Y. McClusky, in his book, The 
Teacher and the Small Community, points out 
that a teacher’s knowledge of the community 
should include at least these comprehensions: 
(1) an understanding of the basis of the com- 
munity’s economic life; (2) a knowledge of the 
kinds of people who live in the community; 
(3) an appraisal of the stake which people 
have in the life of the community, as expressed 
in labor-management relations, political par- 
ticipation, and civic memberships; (4) an esti- 
mate of the volume and character of the non- 
school educational forces in the community; 
(5) some sophistication about the power sources 
of the town (that is, what individuals and 
groups wield influence and how they do it) ; 
and (6) the development of a habit of seeing 
the community steadily and in its entirety, as 
against mistaking the pretensions of special 
groups for the general community interest. 

In his professional role, the teacher is also 
a practicing sociologist. He is an interpreter 
of the community to his students. In his un- 
derstanding of how children grow, develop, and 
learn, he is not only a psychologist but a 
sociologist. The sociological approach to child 
behavior has been presented ably by James 
Bossard in his book, The Sociology of Child 
Development. According to Bossard, sociol- 


ogists have built upon the earlier work of the 
physiologists and the psychologists in the study 
of human behavior. Sociological research sees 
personality as the result of social interaction 
and cultural conditioning. Sociologists very 
definitely are concerned with the role of the 
individual in the group. They see personality 
as a reflection of the social situations in which 
a person is reared. Education, in fact, is a 
process of socialization. This does not mean 
making socialists of children! 


The Child and Class Structure 


Presented here are a few comments on the 
topic of the child and the social class structure 
and its practical implications for the elementary 
school teacher. The literature on the study of 
social classes in the United States has increased 
considerably since W. Lloyd Warner and his 
associates had their volume, The Social Life 
of a Modern Community, published in 1941. 
The Warner system of studying an adult's so- 
cial standing in the community has even been 
popularized in an article, “A Sociologist Looks 
at an American Community,” in Life magazine 
(September 12, 1949). Here we learn about 
the families of a transient worker, a skilled 
odd-job man, the owner of a small neighbor- 
hood grocery, a comptroller of a furniture 
factory, the president of a lumber company, 
and an owner of a foundries corporation. We 
learn of their place in the community of Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

The sociologist, Lloyd Allen Cook, has shown 
effectively the educational significance of a 
child’s social class status. In his book, A So- 
ciological Approach to Education, he discusses 
his Crestview experiment in group dynamics 
in the school. Using Warner's social class 
concepts, he measured the home backgrounds 
of 44 youngsters. Using Moreno’s methods in 
sociometry (a phase of sociology) he defined 
the pupil’s reputation among his peers. He 
concluded, as many other investigators have, 
that children, in their own attractions and re- 
pulsions, reflect adult social class ways of liv- 
ing. He found that a classroom was the prod- 
uct of the creation of the children, of the 
imposition of adult status values, and of the 
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teacher's habits of middle-class rewards and 
punishments. In his two-year experiment with 
the group, Cook tried to make the human 
relations more democratic. Although he tried 
individual guidance, fun parties, social service 
projects, and other group management meth- 
ods, Cook concluded that restructuring social 
relations is more difficult than is usually 
claimed. School society tends to reflect the 
social order on the outside. 

Another investigator who deserves mention 
is Louis E. Raths. Raths has prepared a bul- 
letin, Student Status and Social Class, in which 
is included a “classroom summary sheet.” 
Raths offers valuable suggestions to both pro- 
spective and experienced teachers for observing 
children's groupings—in terms of the factors 
of religion, sex, age, nationality, color, intelli- 
gence, and social class—in seating arrangements, 
playground activities, in the lunch room, and 
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in other school situations. He asks teachers 
to watch themselves in the matter of pupil 
rewards and punishments. Who runs the 
teacher's errands? Who erases the blackboard? 
Who gets “bawled out?” 

In summary the observation of Gunnar Myr- 
dal is significant. In his book, The American 
Dilemma, he has said that the school in the 
American society is an institution that is ex- 
pected to idealize. The school in every com- 
munity is likely to be a degree more broad- 
minded than local opinion. In the realm of 
social democracy, the teacher is challenged as 
a professional person. The teacher, as a prac- 
ticing sociologist, needs to be above social class 
bias. He needs to suffer all the little children 
to come unto him. In fact, on occasion he 
needs to send the “dirty little urchins” on er- 
rands that are missions of mercy. Let the 
“nice” kids do something else! 


“We have been so a concerned about loyalty and subversion and 


about the grave dangers t 


at threaten us that we have lost sight of the 


blessings of our heritage and its meaning. We have been so busy protest- 
ing what we are against that we have paid all too little attention to what 
we are for. Without diminishing vigilance or cutting defense, surely it is 
useful to reevaluate the positive o which gives meaning to American 
life. We must stop taking for granted the great affirmations which are 
a solid of our defense. We must not be abashed by the sophisticates 
who deride as clichés and as pure corn the fundamental sanctions of our 
American heritage. Maybe if there were more of this kind of corn in 
our teaching, it would be easier to resist the blandishments of alien philos- 
ophies which have led astray so many of our young people in their first 


contact with crisis."—From address by Abram L. Sachar, The Miami Beach 
Conference. 


INFLUENCE OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES ON 
~LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


Thomas J. 


ja Maryland State Teachers Col- 
lege at Salisbury has its four-year cur- 
riculum organized on a parallel ar- 
rangement of general education courses 
and professional education courses. The 
first two years consist of courses in gen- 
eral education, so selected, organized, 
and presented as to form a strong basic 
background for the prospective ele- 
mentary teacher. The curriculum for 
the second two years contains some 
additional courses in general educa- 
tion but its chief content is made up 
of technical courses in education. 
Thus two kinds of professional courses 
are recommended—professional _back- 
ground courses and professional tech- 
nical courses. 

Consideration of two questions with 
regard to this program prompted the 
study presented here. (1) Are the stu- 
dent teachers of Maryland State Teach- 
ers College getting the proper kind of 
laboratory school experiences and are 
they getting such experiences in proper 
relative amounts? (2) To what extent 
are the laboratory school experiences 
influenced by the _professionalized 
courses which run concurrently with 
them? 

During a typical year, definite data 
concerning the efficiency of the above 
described arrangement were secured in 
two areas—the amount and distribution 
of student teaching experiences over a 
definite period; and the influence of 
certain professional technical courses 
upon the laboratory school experiences 
of student teachers. 


Caruthers 


Laboratory School Experiences 

The period of student teaching ex- 
perience was 27 weeks and 21 students 
were included in the study. Three stu- 
dent teaching centers were involved, 
one campus and two off-campus ele- 
mentary schools. Each student was 
asked to list: (1) the number of differ- 
ent subjects taught in the 27 weeks; 
(2) the number of weeks each subject 
was taught; (3) the grade level on 
which teaching was done; and (4) the 
number of extracurricular activities 
carried out and the number of activi- 
ties culminating from subjects taught. 

Table I shows the total number of 
times each subject was taught by the . 
21 student teachers over a period of 27 
weeks. The subjects listed were recog- 


. nized by the student teachers as being 


organized into definite classes. 


TABLE I 


Disrrmvtion or Strupent TeacHina Expenri- 
ENCES ON THE Basis or AccrecaTe NUMBER OF 
Teacuines ror Eacu Sussecr 


Aggregate 

Subject Teachings 
50 
28 


Read Table Thus: During the period of stu- 
dent teaching (27 weeks) Reading was taught 
50 different times by 21 student teachers; 
Spelling was taught 33 different times by 21 
student teachers; etc. 
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Table II shows the distribution of 
student teaching experiences in terms 
of the time spent in teaching each sub- 
ject. Teaching a subject each day for 
five days or the equivalent was con- 
sidered one week's experience in that 


subject. 


TABLE II 


DisrersutTion or Teacutna Experi- 
ON THE Basis or Weexs Spent IN 
Teacutne Eacu Sussecr 


Number 

Subject of Weeks 
289 
86 
46 
27 
16 


Read Table Thus: In the period of 27 
weeks the subject of Reading was taught a 
total of 289 weeks by 21 student teachers; 
Music, 146 weeks; etc. 


Table III shows the distribution of 
student teaching experiences in terms 
of grade level. This is an allocation of 
the total teaching per subject as shown 
in Table I. 


TABLE III 


Subject Grades 

Reading ........ 910 8 610 6 1 
Social Studies § 565 68 4 0 
Science ..... F 
Spelling ........ 7 § 
Choral Reading. 1 1 0 1 1 0 8 
Handwriting .... 2 1 1 0 8 8 1 
Read Table Thus: The subject of Reading 
was taught 9 different times in the first grade, 
10 different times in the second grade, etc., for 
each subject listed, during the period of 27 


weeks in which 21 different students 
teaching. 
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Table IV shows the distribution of 
student teaching experiences in terms 
of subjects taught. 


TABLE IV 


Disramsurion ov Sruvant Taacume 
ences sy Sussecr 


Subject of Students 
19 
18 


Read Table Thus: During 27 weeks, 20 of 
21 student teachers taught Reading: 20 of 21 
student teachers taught Spelling; etc. 


At this point, the investigator feels 
that the data presented thus far justify 
a favorable answer to the first question: 
Are the students of this College getting 
the proper kinds of laboratory schoo 
experiences and are they getting them 
in the proper relative amounts? 


Influence of Professionalized Courses 


In consideration of the second basic 
question, data were secured from writ- 
ten reports of student teachers on three 
of the four professionalized courses in 
which the students were enrolled—Edu- 
cational Psychology, History and Prin- 
ciples of Education, and Reading in 
the Elementary School. The investiga- 
tor was furnished with a list of basic 
topics of units taught in each course. 

e 21 student teachers were then 
asked to take these topics and record 
— examples of any observed in- 

uences or connections between the 
topics and teaching activities in the 
laboratory school. These recordin 
were analyzed and tabulated. The fol- 
lowing listings give the major topics 
and their observed frequencies. e 
recorded frequencies are consolidated 
in each major area. Because of space 
limitations the listing of the several 
items under each area are not given 
here. 


LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


Observed 
Topic Frequency 
Development of behavior. ......... 35 


Physical and motor development as 
ey influence behavior.......... 
Emotion: Its significance; Its impli- 
cations 


Mind-body development 

Learning: Its nature and significance 60 

Observed Influence of a Course in Reading in 

the Elementary School on the Laboratory 
School Experience of Student Teachers 

Observed 

Frequency 


Teach and usi upil’s self-aid 


many subjects or units) ......... 23 
Development of reading in con- 
subjects ........ 22 

i nds read 

sending ns 24 


2Topics taken from: Gates, A.L; — 
A.T.; McConnell, T.R.; and Challman, 
C. Educational ee New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1 
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Observed influence of a Course in the Hi 
of Education on the Laboratory School 
ence of Student Teachers* 
Observed 
Topic Frequency 
Conservative or traditional education ll 
Progressive education 63 


Conclusions 

1. The range of experience of the 
student teachers appears satisfactory to 
those responsible for the administration 
of student teaching, but the relative 
amount of time spent in teaching each 
subject could and should be increased. 

2. The professional courses simul- 
taneously in progress with classroom 
teaching enriched the teaching experi- 
ences by giving broader significance to 
the total educative situation. 

3. The influence of the survey upon 
the student teachers seemed to be bene- 
ficial. This is indicated by a quotation 
to which most of the members of the 
class subscribed, ““The making of these 
records has made me see many rela- 
tionships I had never noticed before.” 


* Topics taken from: Duggan, Stephens. His- 
tory of Education. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. 


“It is appropriate to define, through standards for certification and 
accreditation, the product desired from the college programs. It is not 


appro 


riate to prescribe the pattern to produce it... . 


‘Our most abundant resources are human resources; our greatest 
strength lies in human resources fully developed. It is the responsibility 
of education for achieving this that makes a greatest of all the 
—_ address by Lucien B. Kinney, 

erence. 


he Miami Beach Con- 


Observed Influence of a Course in Educational 
Psychology on the Laboratory School Experi- 

ence of Student Teachers? 
gg 

44 
Social behavior vs. individual be- 
havior .. 51 
Discovery and charting individual 
differences in reading ........... 21 
Making provision for developing 
skills .. 12 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING AN EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


The statement of principles printed below amounts to a general agree- 
ment among the faculties of the five publicly-supported teacher education 
institutions in Connecticut. The joint committee of representatives, begin- 
ning with data developed by one of the committees of the Governor's Fact- 
Finding Commission, fanned its thinking into the faculties of the colleges. 
Criticisms, comments, and suggested revisions were returned to the commit- 
tee. Subsequently, the revised statement was sent back to the colleges again 
for further analysis. The agreement on general principles of teacher educa- 
tion which grew out of the common thinking of the faculties seemed to the 
people involved to be significant for the clarification of their own thinking. 

The principles are presented with the idea that they may be of help | ~ 
also to other teacher education institutions as they seek to initiate or revise 


programs.—Editor’s Note. 


Students preparing to teach should be helped 
to develop a deep understanding of the basic 
tenets of American democracy, the purpose of 
schools in our society, and the dynamic role of 
the American teacher. Elements important in 
implementing this principle are: 

1. Provision for the study of the literature 
and history of American life in order to under- 
stand its historical development, its present-day 
problems, and its aspirations. 

2. Provision for studying, observing and tak- 
ing part in the various work of schools and 
professional teachers’ organizations. 

3. Provision for active participation in the 
personal, religious, social and other college and 
community activities that help to develop the 
social outlook, poise, and skills desirable for 
teachers. 

Students should receive a broad general edu- 
cation, well balanced in its coverage of the 
physical and biological sciences, the arts, the 
humanities, and the social sciences. Elements 
important in implementing this principle are: 

1. Provision for courses or work in the sev- 
eral fields as parts of an integrated over-all 
plan of general education. 

2. Provision for the joint development, eval- 
uation and revision of current programs of gen- 
eral education by faculty and administration. 


Students should receive a broad, professional 


education, including thorough preparation in 
the fields in which they expect to make their 


major contributions to the profession, together 


with study in related fields. Elements impor- 
tant in implementing this principle are: 

1. Organization of the program to develop 
to a high degree of proficiency the competen- 
cies necessary in an effective teacher. 

2. Provision for all students, whether special- 
izing in elementary education or in some phase 
of secondary education, to study human devel- 
opment, group dynamics, community growth, 
and the principles involved in learning and 
instruction. 

3. Provision for all students for thorough 
preparation in the subject or subjects which 
they will teach. 

The program of teacher education should be 
an all-institutional activity having all the re- 
sources of the institution at its command with 
all departments affected accepting responsi- 
bility for the close coordination and integra- 
tion of academic and professional studies, and 
planned as a comprehensive program of prep- 
aration for Elements important in 
implementing this principle are: 

1. Provision that policies directly affecting 
and governing teacher education be developed 
cooperatively under the leadership of members 
of the education staff. 

2. Assignment of responsibility jointly to the 
department or school of education and other 
appropriate departments for the guidance of 
students preparing to teach and for the ap- 
proval of their programs of study. 


8. Assignment of responsibility to depart- 


PRINCIPLES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


ment or school of education for recommending 
students for teacher certification. 

The program should be closely coordinated 
with the schools and the communities in the 
region served by the institution. Elements 
important in implementing this principle are: 

1. Participation by the public schools in the 
student teaching program of the college under 
plans cooperatively developed and evaluated. 

2. Provision to the public schools and com- 
munities of such college field services as read- 
ing and speech clinics, cooperative educational 
surveys, testing services, and consultation facil- 
ities relating to in-service education, school 
construction, and curriculum development. 

3. Provision for community use of college 
buildings and other campus facilities and re- 
sources. 

The program should provide extensive ex- 
perience with children, youth, and adults in 
learning situations, both in school and out. 
Elements important in implementing this 
principle are: 

1. Professional laboratory experiences (ob- 
servation, participation, and student teaching) , 
coming at several points in the student’s pro- 
gram, rather than in one concentrated period. 

2. Provision, through laboratory and class- 
room experiences, for covering all the activi- 
ties in which a teacher normally engages in a 
school and community situation. 

3. Opportunities for guided observation of 
pupils in learning situations at various age 
levels and in various subject fields. 

4. Provision for a minimum of 15 weeks of 
full-time observation, participation, and student 
teaching in a typical school situation, with a 
major part of the student teaching organized 
and administered on a full-day basis. 

5. Flexibility in determining the amount, 
type, and extent of laboratory experiences for 
each student on the basis of his needs, accom- 
plishments, and potentialities. 

6. Utilization of summer experiences (school 
and non-school camps, playground supervision, 
conservation programs, and such) in the pro- 
gram. 

Preservice aspects of the program should 
merge easily and directly into in-service aspects 
of the program. Elements important in im- 
plementing this principle are: 

1. Provision by the college of special advisory 
and “follow-up” services for graduates during 
the first years of teaching. 

2. Cooperation by the college with the public 
school systems in arranging a continuing pro- 
gram of professional in-service education for 
teachers. 

The whole program should be flexible and 
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adaptable to the needs of the groups and in- 
dividuals served. Elements important in im- 
plementing this principle are: 

1. Adequate facilities for the determination 
of each student’s health and abilities. 

2. Counseling facilities to reach all students. 

3. Provisions for administrative flexibility to 
allow a program to function according to the 
needs determined. 

4. Flexibility in curriculum offerings and 
methods of instruction at all levels to enable 
teacher and students to attack cooperatively 
the particular problems which face the learner. 

Admission to, and retention in, the program 
should be selective. Elements important in im- 
plementing this principle are: 

1. Provision for selection of students on the 
basis of intelligence and scholarship, physical 
and mental health, interest in working with 
children and desirable character and personal- 
ity qualities. 

2. Determining selection through such means 
as psychological tests and inventories, achieve- 
ment records, health examination, character 
references, and interviews. 

8. Provision for continuous evaluation of pro- 
fessional promise throughout the entire pro- 
gram. 

Study and evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the program should be continuous. Elements 
important in implementing this principle are: 

1. Stimulation of experimentation and study 
of the problems of teaching and learning. 

2. Provision for publication and dissemina- 
tion of the results of such experimentation. 

3. Recognition that the evaluation of the pro- 
gram is the joint responsibility of faculty and 
students, and the schools and communities 
served by the institutions. 

Adequate physical resources adapted to the 
special requirements of teacher education 
should be provided. Elements important in 
implementing this principle are: 

1. Provision of laboratory school facilities 
where the college may sponsor experimentation 
and study of the problems of teaching and 
learning, and where student teaching and other 
professional laboratory experiences may be pro- 
vided for students. 

2. Provision for clinical facilities needed for 
the study of modern educational problems. 

8. Adequate facilities for the housing of pro- 
fessional library, laboratory, conference and 
other school and community services. 

The should be conducted by a 
staff adequate in numbers and training, and 
with backgrounds of successful experience in 
line with their responsibilities in the program. 


Whth the Researchers B 
| 


COOPERATIVE STUDY TO PREDICT 
EFFECTIVENESS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


Paul A. Hedlund 


THISs study seeks to answer the prin- a . Their efforts have been co- 
cipal question: What student charac- ordinated by the author in the Division 
teristics, measurable at the time of ad- of Research of the State Education De- 
mission to an undergraduate program partment, under the general supervi- 
of professional sinanlion, are related to sion of Warren W. Coxe and with the 


success in that program and to effec- 
tiveness in sesoidiany school teaching? 

This study was requested by 24 col- 
leges and universities in New York 
State which prepare secondary school 
teachers, in an effort to improve their 
selection of students for such programs. 
Many of these colleges are private in- 
stitutions. Only one is a state teachers 
college, since the other teachers col- 
leges of the State are primarily con- 
cerned with the preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers. Eighteen of 
the colleges and universities have co- 
operated actively in the study from its 


help of an advisory committee repre- 
senting the colleges. Irving Lorge of 
Teachers College has been the con- 
sultant for the study. 

The study was planned to cover a six- 
year period. It consists basically of 
three procedural steps: 

1. Gathering of a comprehensive 
body of information which ws though 
to be of ible use in the prediction 
of teaching effectiveness. is was 
done for applicants for teacher educa- 
tion in the cooperating colleges in the 
fall of 1949. 

2. Following up these original appli- 


The characteristic, and heartening, aspect of the present trend in the study of teaching 
effectiveness is that researchers are actually gathering data on complex qualities and 
traits which earlier generations thought could be dealt with only by personal impression 
and judgment. This is not to promise that each study which is undertaken will yield 
the coveted answer; but it means that the present period is making courageous and 
effective contributions to the forward movement of educational science. It is through 
the accumulation of data, insights, and understanding over several hundred years that 
the physical sciences have achieved their status of great serviceability. Likewise, educa- 
tional science, through continued pioneering effort, will carry us to unbelievable levels of 
accomplishment. 

It is the policy of this research section to bring to the attention of its readers studies 
which are helping to build the outlines of this progress. The present study is still 
continuing; but knowing its structure may help others to get research studies along 
similar lines started.—Douglas E. Scates. 
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cants to ascertain completion of teacher 
education program, of success 
in that program, and effectiveness dur- 
ing the first year of teaching. 

. Analysis of the prediction data 
obtained in step one in relation to the 
success criteria in step two, for the pur- 
pose of discovering stable and signifi- 
cant oo thus identifying the 
factors on which colleges might select 
their professional students. 


The Predictive Information 


An effort was made to broaden the 
comprehensive body of predictive infor- 
mation which the cooperating coll 
gathered on each student applying for 
a professional education program so as 
to include not only the usual academic 
aptitude factors, but also many per- 
sonal and social factors having, in the 
opinion of the staff of the study and of 
the advisory committee, a possible re- 
lationship to effectiveness in teaching. 
This information, gathered during the 

lar admissions process included the 
following: 

Biographical information. Ninety- 
four items furnished by the applicant 
in two application blanks. 

Information on personal and social 
characteristics. (1) Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory; (2) Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, de- 
signed to measure attitudes affectin 
teacher-pupil ee (3) confidentia 
ratings of six factors by three ya 
school or college teachers reported by 
the applicant as knowing him well; 
(4) ratings of nine factors by a college 
interviewer; @ ratings of ten speech 
factors by a college speech expert. 

Measures of aptitudes and interests. 
(1) High school average mark; (2) col- 
lege marks prior to application for 
teacher education program; (3) Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination for College Freshmen, 
1948 Edition; (4) Cooperative General 
Culture Test, Form Y; (5) Cooperative 
Reading Test (Higher 


Level) , Form (6) Kuder Preference 
Record, Form BB. 
Both of the bi hical blanks and 


all three of the rating blanks mentioned 
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above were prepared especially for this 
study. These | dete, repre- 
senting some 225 scores, biographical 
items, and ratings were gathered for 
each of 1,483 applicants. 


Preparations for the Measurement 
of Teaching Effectiveness 

This study was undertaken with the 
full realization of the fact that a = 
deal of unproductive research has 
done in this area during the past 50 

ears. Low and unstable correlations 

tween predictors and teaching effec- 
tiveness have been the rule, perhaps be- 
cause the real relationships have been 
hidden by undependable measures of 
teaching effectiveness. If some of the 
teachers considered effective are not 
really effective, and if some of the teach- 
ers considered ineffective are not really 
ineffective, it is obvious that the rela- 
tionship between any predictive factor 
and true teaching effectiveness will not 
be revealed. Instead of being clear and 
sharp, the relationship will appear to 
be fuzzy and uncertain. 

It was concluded at the beginnin 
that whatever progress this study coul 
make in the difficult area of predictin 
teaching effectiveness would be depend- 
ent upon the improvement it could 
bring about in the measurement of 
teaching effectiveness. A separate study 
was, therefore, set up to define good 
beginning teaching and to are 

whi 


evaluation instruments with to 
measure it. 
For this pu , 79 beginning teach- 


ers (in their first, second or third year 
of experience) in 16 upstate New York 
high schools, selected to be representa- 
tive of schools to which beginning 
teachers go directly from college, were 
studied intensively. These 79 teachers 
were not the same persons as those in 
the main study. 

The author or another member of 
the staff of the Division of Research 
visited at least two of the classes of each 
of these teachers. In the absence of 
the teacher, the long-range purposes of 
the study were revealed to the pupils 
and their cooperation was requested. 
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They were asked, anonymously, to 
name their best teacher this semester 
and their next best teacher. They were 
also asked to characterize the teacher in 
whose class they were, as effective or in- 
effective, and to put down one thing 
the teacher had done during the past 
month which indicated to the pupil 
that the teacher was effective or ineftec- 
tive. This information was submitted 
confidentially to the research staff. 

During the same visit to the school, 
the author interviewed the supervisors 
of the teachers concerned (usually the 
principal; sometimes also a vice princi- 

1). He asked the supervisor to rank 

is new teachers and to divide them 
into three groups: highly effective, 
satisfactory, and ineffective. Then the 
supervisor was asked to describe specific 
things which each teacher had done 
during the past year which caused the 
supervisor to hold the general opinion 
of the teacher that he did. 

An expert observer from a cooperat- 
ing college in the vicinity also visited 
each of the 79 teachers and observed his 
teaching for half a day or more. In ad- 
dition to an over-all estimate of the 
teacher's effectiveness, checked on a 
scale, the observer was asked to describe 
all teacher and pupil behaviors which 
he considered particularly ineffective. 


THE METHOD described above for 
the reporting of critical behaviors of the 
teacher follows the one 
eveloped by John C. Flanagan and 
his associates of the American Institute 
for Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
They have applied it to air force officers 
and to research personnel in military 
employment, as well as to other groups. 
rom the over-all ratings of the ef- 
fectiveness of these teachers, made by 
a visiting observer, two criterion grou 
of teachers were set up as follows: (1) 
thirty-four effective teachers — those 
judged highly effective by at least two 
of the three judges (pupils, supervisors, 
observer); (2) twenty-five ineffective 
teachers—those rated ineffective by at 
least two of the three judges. 
Some 4600 descriptions of effective 
and ineffective behaviors were reported 


by the three types of judges for the 59 
teachers in the two criterion groups 
above. These 4600 descriptions of 
teacher behavior were then classified 
and tabulated under eight general and 
63 rather specific behavior categories. 
Forty-six of these behavior categories 
were found to differentiate sharply be- 
tween effective and ineffective teachers, 
and so were selected as critical be- 
haviors of the beginning teacher. 

From these critical behaviors three 
instruments were constructed for the 
evaluation of beginning teachers—one 
for the use of pupils, one for the use 
of supervisors, and one for use by out- 
side observers. For each one of these 
three evaluation instruments, only 
those behaviors of teachers and pupils 
were selected which were reported by 
the type of judge who was to use that 
instrument, and which also differenti- 
ated sharply between teachers con- 
sidered effective and teachers considered 
ineffective. There is little overlap be- 
tween the critical behaviors used in the 
three evaluation instruments, since the 
three types of judges evidently tended 
to view teaching from three different 
points of view. 

This method of setting up the cri- 
terion of teaching effectiveness results 
in a description of the inning 
teacher who is considered effective (or 
ineffective) in present-day New York 
high schools by the types of judges who 
ordinarily pass on his effectiveness. It 
does not inquire into what the effective 
teacher should be ideally, or what the 
teacher of the future is likely to be. The 
criterion adopted seems reasonable for 
this study inasmuch as the cooperating 
colleges and universities are engaged in 
preparing teachers who will be accept- 
able primarily in the schools of the 
State. This limitation of the study 
needs to be kept in mind, however, and 
any selection policies adopted as a re- 
sult of its findings no doubt will require 
continuing study and revision as our 
understanding of teaching effectiveness 
broadens and improves and as the role 
of the teacher is progressively re-de- 
fined. 
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I T IS probably true that there is more 
than one kind of effective teaching. 
Teaching that is effective with one kind 
of pupil may not be as effective with 
another kind. Teaching that is effec- 
tive in one community may not be ef- 
fective in another. In this study, how- 
ever, it was assumed that there is a 
core of behavior common to all t 
of effective teaching. For example, if 
the teacher does not accept his pupils, 
does not interest them, or does not get 
ideas across to them, it is believed that 
he will be ineffective in any teaching 
situation. If there is a bias present in 
the evaluation instruments with respect 
to a graye type of teaching, it is 
probably in the direction of the more 
traditional, directive type of teaching, 
for New York secondary schools are not 
likely to exemplify the more permissive 
types of teaching. The advisory com- 
mittee for the study was aware of this 
a took steps to reduce it 
somewhat. 
A criterion of pupil learning or 
owth was for this 
ut was not adopted because of the 
at difficulty in measuring the various 
inds of growth sought and of relating 
growth in one subject area to that in 
another. 


Criterion Data 


WITH these preparations completed, 
the evaluations of beginners’ teaching, 
for the main study, were begun in 
March 1951. Each student (from the 
original 1483 entrants) who completed 
the teacher education program success- 
fully and who was placed in a public 
secondary school in New York State was 
evaluated for effectiveness in teaching. 
This evaluation took place during 
March and April of the teacher’s first 
year on the job. The evaluation was a 
six-fold one, involving two types of 
evaluation by each of three kinds of 
judges. 

1. The beginning teacher’s immediate super- 
visor, usually the principal: (a) reported on 
each of 19 critical behaviors listed in the eval- 
uation instrument, indicating that the be- 
havior was present or absent (or that there was 
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no opportunity to observe it in this teacher's 
work); (b) gave a single over-all evaluation 
comparing the effectiveness of this teacher with 
that of beginning teachers generally. 

2. An expert observer from one of the co- 
operating colleges, trained in the procedures 
involved, visited the beginning teacher for half 
a day or more and: (a) reported on each of 
19 critical behaviors on his evaluation instru- 
ment, indicating that the behavior was present 
or absent (or that there was no opportunity 
to observe it in the work of this teacher); (b) 
gave a single over-all evaluation comparing the 
effectiveness of this teacher with that of begin- 
ning teachers generally. 

8. All the pupils in two of the teachers’ 
classes were asked by the visiting observer, in 
the teachers’ absence, to: (a) respond to a list 
of 33 critical behaviors of beginning teachers 
by indicating that each behavior was present or 
absent in this teacher’s work; (b) compare this 
teacher's effectiveness with that of the pupil’s 
other teachers during the same semester. 

Pupils responded anonymously and 
with the assurance that the results were 
being used for research purposes only 
and would neither help nor hurt the 
teacher. 

In scoring the three critical behavior 


instruments, behaviors which there was 


no opportunity to observe were omitted 
before computing the percentage of be- 
haviors favorably scored. This re- 
sulted in shortening the instruments 
somewhat, but not a great deal. 


Since the teacher education programs 
in the participating colleges varied in 
length from one to five years, the evalu- 
ations of the beginning teachers in the 
field will likewise take place over a five- 
year period. Somewhat more than half 
the teachers have now been evaluated; 
the others will be evaluated in the near 
future. 

Since the six evaluations of begin- 
ning teachers which were secured are 
not highly intercorrelated, no effort 
was made to combine the six scores on 
each teacher into a single score. Rather, 
each teacher’s six evaluations were con- 
sidered as a profile, and no teacher was 
considered highly effective unless there 
was fairl consensus among the 
three pas to that effect. Similarly, 
no teacher was considered highly in- 
effective unless the judges agreed on it 
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fairly well. By such profile analysis, 
the evaluated teachers were divided 
into three groups, the highest 27 per 
cent in effectiveness, the lowest 27 per 
cent, and the middle 46 per cent. 

It is desirable to have evaluation 
instruments which will be a ap- 
plicable to teachers in all subject-mat- 
ter areas. If one assumes that teachi 
effectiveness is equally Cistribut 
among the various subject fields, then 
the instruments originally designed 
for this study seemed to be biased in 
favor of teachers of certain subjects. 
To correct this bias, all items which 
emerged as useful predictors for the 
original criterion groups were checked 
by using a second set of criterion grou 
made up of the highest and lowest 

r cent of teachers in each subject 
held. This analysis resulted in the re- 
jection of predictors which were func- 
tions of the subject fields over-repre- 
sented in the original criterion. 


Findings 
EACH of the 225 items of predictive 


information are being analyzed for each. 


successive group of beginning teachers 
to determine which items, available for 
an applicant entering upon teacher ed- 
ucation, are useful in predicting his 
completion of the educational program 
and his effectiveness in the first year of 
teaching. This is done, for each item 
of information, by noting significant 
differences in the responses on that 
item from those who later become 
teachers of highest effectiveness, teach- 
ers of lowest effectiveness, and from stu- 
dents who fail to complete the teacher 
education program satisfactorily. 
After the first analysis of the predic- 
tive data, which was based on the 98 
teachers in the group evaluated in 1951 
and the 37 students who failed to com- 


plete the p 71 of the 225 initial 
items to have possible useful- 
ness as predictors. 

A second analysis followed a year 
later, using 103 other teachers evalu- 
ated in 1952 and 129 other students 
who failed to complete the college pro- 
gram satisfactorily. This time 43 of 
the 225 items remained as useful pre- 
dictors, some of them for both sexes, 
some for one sex only. All of these 
43 predictors stood up through two 
successive and independent a 
hence, there is good reason to believe 
that the relationships are not accidental 
or due — characteristics of the 

u 
As a further refinement, a prediction 
index has been worked out, containing 
the 18 best predictive items for each sex. 
It is a simple device involving only the 
use of cutting scores, uniform weights 
for each item, and a final percentage 
score. When = to the validatin 
groups, this index is able to reject 6S 
cent of the least effective teachers 
at very small loss of teachers of higher 
effectiveness. 

The cooperating colleges feel that 
whereas these findings are encouraging, 
they should be subjected to further 
cross-validation before being released 
or recommended for use. This will be 
done during the remaining period of 
the study. In addition, case studies 
will be made of the teachers for whom 
predictions are erroneous; such studies 
may throw new light on the problem 
and suggest useful revisions in the pre- 
dictive process. It is also planned to 
submit these extensive and rarely avail- 
able data to further analysis to deter- 
mine whether better predictions can 
be made from patterns of predictive 
information than from the simple sum- 
mations that have been used up to this 


point. 
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rousing Through the Bookshelves 


Supervision 


N EW BOOKS in supervision continue to 
appear faster than one can keep up with them, 
doubtless in response to rapidly changing phi- 
losophies and practices in supervision. Super- 
vision is currently defined broadly in terms 
such as these: “. . . the improvement of instruc- 
tion through the direction, guidance and train- 
ing of teachers.” For a job so broad as this, the 
dilemma of textbook writers is plain. Shall an 
individual writer attempt to cover the whole 
field, or just a part of it? For example, school- 
community relations is included in the concept 
of the duties of supervision and is accorded a 
chapter in the comprehensive texts, but the 
treatment is necessarily superficial and better 
materials are available to the serious student. 

Improving Instruction through Supervision, 
by Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952, 523 p. 
$5.00), is a revision of Improving Instruction 
and now includes material on the elementary 
as well as the secondary level. Compared with 
the others, this book might be called philo- 
sophical, if that word is not too damning. The 
book is organized around three main concepts: 
the meaning and process of supervision; plan- 
ning, organizing and evaluating the super- 
visory program; and specific techniques of 
supervision, such as conferences and meetings. 
The Preface points out that the book has 
grown out of a university course that has been 
developing for 20 years. Reading it is a little 
like talking to someone very wise and experi- 
enced in a subtle set of relationships for which 
there is no blueprint. 


Supervision has been slow in reaching the 
secondary level except as the principal and the 
department head performed older supervisory 
functions. Charles W. Boardman, Harl R. 
Douglas and Rudyard K. Bent have provided 
us with Democratic Supervision in 
Schools (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953, 
557 p. $5.00). The word “democratic” in the 
title provides the clue to the essential contri- 
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butions of this book, for it centers quite fully 
on the processes of cooperative planning. The 
“conference” paragraph appears here as a 
iapter and evaluation is pro as a cOo- 
operative process. The book is helpful with 
specific teacher-supervisor needs, such as “Aid- 
ing Teachers to Adjust Instruction to Individ- 
ual Differences,” and “Improving Teachers’ 
Direction of Pupils’ Study Methods.” In other 
words, these authors take seriously the easy 
phrase that improving instruction is part of 
the work of the supervisor. This book can be 
a real asset as secondary schools endeavor to 
join the other levels of the system for self- 
appraisal and comparative improvement. 


John A. Bartky is the first of these writers 
to decide that “supervision” is too broad a 
topic for a book. He writes on Supervision as 
Human Relations (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1953, 308 p. $4.00). It is the most per- 
sonal of these books reviewed—also the most 
likely to be read. Bartky rejects the idea that 
good supervision is necessarily “cooperative” or 
“democratic,” “scientific” or “teacher-centered.” 
He proposes instead that “it must be consistent 
with the educational program of the school” 
and that “supervision must see to it that the 
educational program of the school is in line 
with what the community wants.” This is a 
reverse twist to the usual school-community 
relations approach, in which the supervisor 
tends to improve everybody in sight. 

Bartky apparently has had bad experience 
with groups and his treatment of them in- 
cludes more pitfalls than ways in which the 
group impetus can be used for improving prac- 
tice. He is at his best in the area of under- 
standing and working with individuals. He 
has an interesting chart of teacher personality 
types, based upon the grade level at which 
they teach. The kindergarten type (slow, 
warm, dominated by family) is at one pole and 
the high school teacher (fast, initiating, domi- 
nating) is at the other. Whether this typology 
will stand up under research scrutiny is open 
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to question, but there is enough truth in it to 
make the supervisor aware of the very different 
reactions of teachers to supervisors at different 
grade levels. 

This book is marred by sloppy scholarship 
and/or editing. Kimball Wiles turns up as 
Kenneth and even the identity of the author is 
open to question. The book is by John A. 
Bartky, but his secretary types his signature as 
A. John. Think of the frustrated librarians 
and thesis students who are going to check and 
recheck this name. Indeed, it may take some 
future historian to determine whether A. John 
and John A. are really the same man. 

In closing, let this reviewer add the personal 
comment that the field needs careful treatment 
of various aspects of this broad field, not more 
comprehensive books. 


Teacher Education 

The 1953 Yearbook of the Association for 
Student Teaching is Curriculum Trends and 
Teacher Education, edited by Jesse A. Bond 
and John A. Hockett (Lock Haven, Pa.: The 
Association, 1953. $2.00). It is an exciting, 
stimulating report, although it is occasionally 
discouraging. 

The authors developed two master lists of 
curriculum trends, 16 for the elementary school 
and 19 for the secondary. These were submit- 
ted to teacher education institutions and re- 
plies in general indicated that the trends were 
of major importance. Respondents were then 
asked to indicate the extent to which these 
trends were reflected in their own teacher 
preparing curricula. It is not surprising that 
the respondents gave low ratings to the con- 
tributions of academic courses; but one of 
the surprises occurs in the elementary section 
where professional courses were rated as mak- 
ing greater contributions to modern trends 
than student teaching experiences. This fact is 
explained by the following section in which 
it was indicated that the public schools in 
which the students are to teach give little 
evidence of these practices either in curriculum 
or in supervisory practice. The implications of 
this finding are momentous and deserve care- 
ful study. Does this mean that pressing as 
internal improvements are in most of our 
institutions, they are not so urgent as experi- 
menting with more functional types of college- 
public school relationships? Few schools think 
they can afford the type of follow-up service 
they would like. Is it possible that previous 
expenditures are largely wasted if adequate 
follow-up is not provided? 

Part II consists of 12 accounts of practices. 
As one reads these, he is impressed by the 
seriousness, the maturity with which these 
faculties have approached their work. The 


flexibility, the growth according to need, the 
evaluative processes reflected here are hearten- 
ing indeed. 

The bibliography on the supervision of pro- 
fessional laboratory practices is brought up to 
date through 1952. 


Harold Rugg, The Teacher of Teachers 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952, 298 p. 
$4.00) . 

This volume stresses the need for properly 
trained teachers with a well-defined philos- 
ophy of education. The transition in the 
philosophy and methods of teacher education 
which began in the 1920's is indicated with 
emphasis upon supplying a body of “concep- 
tual keys to the problems of our times” as the 
necessary basis for education. Considerable at- 
tention is paid to the impact of technological 
influence on our society and on its education, 
and the exposition of theory and practice as 
it is now developing in general and in specific 
courses. 

Mr. Rugg states that “This is a book about 
the Teacher of Teachers in America, and this 
is the principal thesis: Theoretically, in a 
democratic society, the Teacher of Teachers 
should prove to be a man whose resources 
match the penalties of leadership. In a dy- 
namic society he is the chosen change agent, 
the clear guide for the culture-molding process. 
Potentially, I say, he is one of the true creatives 
of the people.” 

Part I, “The Teacher of Teachers: Leader or 
Follower?” consists of two chapters dealing 
with the need for a revision of the teacher edu- 
cation program in order to meet the needs of 
a rapidly changing society. Part II, “The 
Creative Path, 1920-1950: The Makings of 
Teacher Education Emerge in New University 
Disciplines,” is divided into three chapters 
devoted to the social, the bio-psychological and 
the esthetic foundations of education. In Part 
Ill, “Frontiers of Theory and Practice,” Chap- 
ter 7 gives a good summary of various methods 
and programs of teacher education, stressing 
the methods by which the teaching is done. 
Considerable discussion is given to the fact that 
in 90 per cent of the colleges “the general 
education program of the first two years is 
almost completely divorced from the founda- 
tional and professional education program of 
the higher years.” 

Mr. Rugg stresses the need for meeting the 
practical problem of inducting prospective 
teachers into teaching by getting young people 
to participate in the teaching process while 
they are studying it, and also to participate in 
and study the life of the community. This 
activity should be arranged so that it is not 
confined to the period just prior to leaving 
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college and the beginning of professional work. 
“The content of a properly designed General 
Education will be foundational to teacher edu- 
cation as well as to citizenship and personal 
education generally.” 
. Mr. Rugg stresses the need to build a new 
mood about the position of the Teacher of 
Teachers in our social order. “We must take 
our stand among those who will undertake the 
creative reconstruction of American life. . . . 
Two admonitions I offer: first, and to save 
time, capitalize on the success and failures of 
your predecessors . . . and put yourself in the 
Creative Path.” 

This description of the role of the Teacher 
of Teachers is interesting and valuable. The 
beok should prove very beneficial to teachers 
and administrators in our schools and to 
classes in teacher education in providing a 
better understanding of the role of the teacher. 
—Donald G. Tarbet, Reviewer. 


State History 


J. L. Blair Buck's The Development of Public 
Schools in Virginia (Richmond: State Board of 
Education, 1952, 572 p.) should be of partic- 
ular interest to teachers and students con- 
cerned with the education of teachers. The 
continuous emphasis on improvement of in- 
struction is one of the important themes of 
the book. 

The writing of state histories of education 
has engaged the attention of many people since 
the publication of the “centennial series” in 
the Circulars of Information of the United 
States Bureau of Education, between 1887 and 
1903, under the direction of Herbert B. Adams 
of the Johns Hopkins University. Some of 
these studies were rather substantial, some 
poor, and some indifferent. The weakness of 
most of them was due to the lack of access by 
their authors or compilers to original sources. 
Independently prepared and published in 1886 
was J. P. Wickersham’s A History of Education 
in Pennsylvania which is still considered one 
of the best. But Mr. Buck had an advantage 
that even Wickersham did not easily enjoy— 
free access to voluminous source materials, 
which are coming more and more to be con- 
sidered indispensable in historical work of all 
kinds. These sources he has used diligently 
and carefully. 

Mr. Buck’s book, which must be accounted 
one of the best state histories of education, is 
well and attractively written and contains a 
very extensive bibliography which will be most 
helpful to students of the subject. The story, 
faithfully told from the records, moves smoothly 
from the educational concepts of the Colonial 
Period down to the conditions at mid- 
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Twentieth Century. It should be of interest 
to everyone concerned with education and 
especially to those in the Old Dominion which 
produced the most farsighted educational 
statesman and philosopher this country has yet 
known. Unfortunately, however, Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s perspective for public education has 
not yet been gained by any American common- 
wealth.—Edgar W. Knight, Reviewer. 


Reading 


Improving Reading in All Curriculum 
Supp tary Educational Monograph 


Areas, Supp 
No. .76, compiled and edited by William S. 
Gray (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952, 262 p. $3.25). 

While much of the past work in reading has 
concerned itself with “what Johnny does to 
reading” this report of the Fifteenth Annual 
Conference on Reading, held at the University 
of Chicago in 1952, tends to focus attention on 
the increasingly important other half of the 
question; namely, “What does reading do to 
Johnny?” Fifty-two individuals, each a special- 
ist in some phase of reading improvement, 
contribute to this theme. 

The importance of guidance in reading in 
all curriculum areas was first emphasized on a 
national scale in the 1925 report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Reading. However, since 
that time, much of the work in the field has 
turned toward improvement of the psycho- 
physical processes of perception, speed of re- 
sponse, visual hygiene, auditory factors, etc. 
Now that a considerable body of information 
has been assembled along these lines, attention 
is shifting to flexibility in the reading process, 
or adapting one’s technique to the material at 
hand. One would not drive a car continually 
in low gear (or high). Rather, he would adapt 
his speed to the needs of the situation. So in 
reading, the good reader is one who adapts his 
speed and comprehension techniques to (1) 
the type of material to be read, and (2) his 
purposes in reading it. 

Our next logical step is toward refinement 
of the particular skills needed in dealing with 
science, mathematics, social studies and litera- 
ture. This is brought out by several reports 
covering specific problems encountered at pri- 
mary, elementary, junior high and high school 
levels, and posing answers in the form of actual 
field experience, research and the opinions of 
specialists. 

The curriculum area approach to reading 
improvement also lends itself admirably in 
finding ways to help students use the informa- 
tion gained through reading to enrich and 
broaden everyday living. These may range 
from solving immediate personal problems to 
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gaining social concepts that influence longer- 
range goals. 

The problems of administrators in fostering 
reading improvement are dealt with realisti- 
cally. Gaining public support for a reading 
improvement program, providing teacher train- 
ing in reading, providing materials to match 
a wide range of reading levels and interest 
levels, the place of supervisors, reading spe- 
cialists, psychological services, special classes, 
etc., are treated at length and in the context 
of several types of school communities. 

In the final analysis, little can be done to 
improve the reading abilities of students with- 
out a community-wide and school-wide ap- 
proach to the problem. This report, in the 
hands of administrators and teachers, would 
seem to provide a blueprint from which to 
fashion such an approach geared to local needs. 

Clinical Studies in Reading, Il, Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph No. 77, the 
second report of the Reading Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, edited by the Director, Helen 
M. Robinson (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953, 189 p. $3.75), draws on the wealth 
of case material continually passing through 
The Reading Clinic for both diagnosis and 
therapy, in addition to reporting on significant 
field studies on groups of children in public 
schools. Subjects range from first graders to 
adults. 

Visual problems of poor readers are the ma- 
jor concern of this issue. The many different 
forms in which they occur, their relationship to 
reading insofar as current knowledge permits 
and ways of dealing with many of them are 
clearly set forth. However, since visual prob- 
lems are often seen either as cause or effect 
of personality difficulty, research into the emo- 
tional involvements of reading are also inter- 
estingly reported, as are those dealing with the 
auditory or phonic aspects of learning to read. 

Each of the 14 articles on the various factors 
of diagnosis and treatment is welded together 
into a cohesive body of knowledge by editorial 
comment. The final summaries and conclu- 
sions of Miss Robinson draw clear implications 
for applying these findings in the everyday 
teaching of reading as well as dealing with 
problem cases. Many of these applications 
may be made by the classroom teacher herself. 
Others are clearly indicative of the need for 
specialized personnel and equipment in schools 
today. 

The “tools of the trade” (psychological and 
reading tests, various diagnostic and remedial 
instruments and materials) are well appendi- 
cized and sources for their procurement given. 
A most useful bibliography of high interest, 
low difficulty, trade edition books is given with 


these two qualities numerically designated 
according to grade levei. 

Here, truly, is a beacon for the experimen- 
tally-minded teacher who raises her classroom 
to the level of a laboratory in which both the 
teacher and the pupil feel the thrill of reach- 
ing out for new and better ways of doing 
things. Here, the supervisor and administra- 
tor will obtain an overview of trends in read- 
ing research for the past several years. Here 
is a must for the reading clinician and the 
psychologist or medical specialist interested in 
reading problems.—Don H. Parker, Reviewer. 


Audio-Visual Materials 

Walter Arno Wittich and Charles Francis 
Schuller, Audio-Visual Materials: Their Na- 
ture and Use (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953, 564 p. $6.00). 

Coming seven years after Edgar Dale’s out- 
standing textbook on audio-visual materials, 
this new book on the nature and use of audio- 
visual materials is a valuable addition to the 
field. It will be an essential text for students 
in materials and methods courses, as well as a 
basic item for every audio-visual materials 
center. Beginning with two chapters on the 
importance of audio-visual materials to the 
learning process, the authors cover the field 
from the chalk board, globes, flat pictures and 
maps, educational recordings, 16mm. sound 
films, and educational television, to the han- 
dling of administrative problems. The six- 
teenth chapter shows, through case examples, 
how the audio-visual instructional materials 
(discussed in previous chapters as separate 
types) are far more effective when used to- 
gether at the right time. The last chapter is 
a practical discussion of local school adminis- 
tration and audio-visual materials. 

The authors have written this guide out of 
long and varied backgrounds of teaching pu- 
pils of all ages and of teaching teachers. The 
format of the book is excellent; there are 521 
well-chosen illustrations in the 17 chapters. 
The bibliographies at the ends of the chapters 
are not long, but they include much that will 
be useful to teachers. The source lists are 
not as easy to use as they might be, with omis- 
sions such as H. W. Wilson’s Educational Film 
Guide. But. the tremendous appeal and use- 
fulness of the book itself, based on sound 
knowledge and experience of the authors, far 
outweigh the few omissions.—Kenneth M. Mc- 
Intyre, Reviewer. 

Brief Mention 

Growing Through Play (62 p. 75¢) and New 
Play Experiences for Children (66 p. 75¢) are 
two significant reports resulting from studies at 
the Carolina Zachry Institute under a grant 
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from the National Institute of Mental Health 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952.) 
After presenting the “Experiences of Teddy and 
Bud,” Ruth Hartley concludes that these illus- 
trate dramatically that “a true understanding 
of children’s play can be achieved and pro- 
jected only when the child’s use of each 
medium is seen in relation to his use of every 
other medium”—that no behavior on the part 
of any child is truly random and no fragment 
of behavior can be fully understood by itself. 
In the report on new play experiences, Hart- 
, Frank, and Goldenson describe planned 
play groups and the activities of individual 
children, including accounts of the use of min- 
iature life toys and puppet plays. With respect 
to puppet plays the authors conclude that use 
of these for emotional purposes “cannot be 
suggested at this time as a general procedure 
on a par with such activities as blocks, finger- 
paints, or clay,” but that they may ultimately, 
in the hands of a well-equipped teacher and 
the psychological specialist, “become a power- 
ful instrumeni in helping children understand 
and adjust to themselves and the world about 
them.”—W. Carson Ryan, Reviewer. 


Free and I Learning Materials 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1952, 194 p. $1.00). 

This publication is the fifth in a series of 
editions of Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials, only a few of which cost more than 
fifty cents. These materials have been evalu- 
ated and screened with regard to the follow- 
ing criteria: (1) content; (2) timeliness of 
subject matter; (3) method of presentation; 
(4) subject matter unbiased. The publica- 
-tion furnishes a well-catalogued listing of 
2,521 materials which should be very helpful 
to teachers and administrators in vitalizing the 
learning process.—Donald G. Tarbet, Reviewer. 


College faculties working in the field of 
general education will want to see Implement- 
ing Programs of General Education for Teach- 
ers, by Chalmers A. Gross (Oneonta, New 
York: American Association of Colleges for 
teacher Education, 1953, 60 p. $1.00). Prac- 


tices of 137 colleges are recorded, largely in 
tabular form. The discussion centers around 
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the identification of obstacles and ways of 
overcoming them. 


Now available is Studying the U. N., by 
Leonard S. Kenworthy (published by the au- 
thor, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New 
York, 1953, 44 p. 60¢). Kenworthy points 
out that many efforts to study the United Na- 
tions have failed because too much attention 
has been paid to structure and to the highly 
complicated and controversial work of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. 
He recommends that “the purposes, powers, 
programs, progress, problems, potentialities 
and people of the U. N. system should be 
stressed rather than its structure.” Although — 
there is a dearth of suitable material for this 
study, Kenworthy lists what there is at each 
level, with addresses. 


aon enlarged revision of Robert Havighurst's 
lopmental Tasks and Education is Hu- 
man Development and Education (New York: 
Longman’s Green and Co., 1953, 338 p. $4.00) . 
This book adds at least two dimensions to the 
usual books on child development. It puts 
the material in a functional setting in terms 
of what an individual needs to do, and it in- 
corporates research concerning social class 
differences. The discussion of developmental 
tasks for middle-aged and elderly adults is 
interesting also. 


The use of free material, particularly that 
carrying advertising, is a vexing one in many 
schools. A new pamphlet by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Using Free Materials in the Classroom (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1953, 16 p. 75¢), suggests that the criterion is 
not whether or not the material is free but 
how it serves the instructional program. It 
suggests that students help evaluate the ma- 
terial. The pamphlet gives sources and hints 
for obtaining and storing materials. 


Books and Materials for Curriculum Work- 
ers (Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1953, 31 p. $1.00 ) is the title of 
ASCD’s combined bibliography of 1952 ma- 
terial in this field. 


A Heview of 


WHATS HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


CALIFORNIA 


New Legislation. The 1953 session of the Cal- 
ifornia State Legislature which adjourned in 
June passed several important bills affecting 
teacher education. 

Discontinuance of Emergency Credentials: 
Since 1941, the State Board of Education has 
been authorized by the State Legislature to 
issue emergency credentials. Effective July 1, 
1954, the State Legislature has decreed that 
emergency credentials no longer will be issued. 
All persons serving in the public schools who 
have preparation which is less than that re- 
quired for standard credentials will be required 
to secure provisional type credentials. The re- 
quirements for these credentials are to be es- 
tablished by the State Board of Education. 
Present requirements for the two provisional 
credentials now issued for elementary school 
service include two years of college preparation 
and renewal requirements. The legislation dis- 
continuing emergency credentials was intro- 
duced by the California Teachers Association 
and supported by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the California Council on Teacher 
Education. 

Student Teaching Certificates: For the past 
two decades, each county superintendent of 
schools has been authorized to issue certificates 
to students enrolled in teacher education cur- 
ricula for the purpose of doing student teach- 
ing in the public schools; but those certificates 
have had questionable legal status with super- 
intendents and, as a result, some have not per- 
mitted the supervising classroom teacher to 
leave the room during the time the student 
teacher was in charge of the class. New pro- 
visions passed by the Legislature state: “The 
certificate shall specifically authorize the holder 
to do student teaching without salary from dis- 
trict funds, and no student teaching may be 
performed without such a certificate. The 
holder shall be deemed a certified employee of 
the district with respect to acts performed by 
him at the direction, suggestion, or consent of 
the certificated employees under whose super- 
vision and control the holder performs his 
duties whether or not such duties are per- 
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formed entirely in the presence of the em- 
ployees of the district assigned to supervise 
the holder.” 

Training of Pupil Personnel Workers: The 
Legislature authorized the State Board of Edu- 
cation to establish a general pupil personnel 
credential covering services in the fields of 
psychology, psychometry, child welfare and at- 
tendance, school social work, and pupil coun- 
seling. This legislation is the result of the 
work of a state committee appointed in 1950 
by Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson. Its recommendations were published 
by the State Department of Education in 1952 
in a bulletin entitled, “The Preparation and 
Training of Pupil Personnel Workers.” 

Raise in Minimum Salary of Teachers: The 
minimum salary of teachers with a regular 
credential was established at $3,400 per year. 

Qualifications of County Superintendent’s 
Staff: While most county superintendents of 
schools have employed personnel with profes- 
sional qualifications as members of their staffs, 
a new law provides that all services rendered by 
the office of the county superintendent “except 
clerical, accounting, and stenographic” shall be 
performed by persons holding supervisory or 
administrative credentials. 

Qualifications of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children: Another bill makes mandatory by 
September 1, 1955, the employment only of 
teachers who have had special training and 
who hold special credentials to teach in the 
various fields of special education (such as the 
blind, deaf, partially sighted. hard of hearing, 
speech handicapped, and the physically handi- 
capped) if the local school district is to qualify 
for excess reimbursement from State funds. 


Payment of Accreditation Fees: Another bill 
of importance to teacher education is one 
which authorizes the state colleges to pay “the 
necessary expenses of individuals assigned to 
investigate and evaluate a college for purposes 
of accreditation and to pay the fees required 
by accreditation associations or organizations 
for each college accredited by or belonging to 
each such association or organization.”—James 
C. Stone. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Expanded Program at American University. 
Beginning with the 1953 fall semester, the 
American University will expand its programs 
in education to include preparation for teach- 
ing at the elementary school level. The new 
program will make it possible for students to 
receive adequate preparation for careers as 
elementary school teachers within the curricu- 
lum of the liberal arts college. The University 
faculty recommended the addition of six new 
education courses in the area of elementary 
education— The Nature of the Elementary 
School Child, The Elementary School Curricu- 
lum, Methods of Teaching Reading and Arith- 
metic, General Methods of Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools, and a two-semester course in 
Principles and Practice of Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

American University has been preparing 
teachers for junior and senior high schools for 
a number of years. Last year the University 
received a three-year grant from the Meyer 
Foundation to support a program of teacher 
education in the field of art at the junior high 
school level. 

Within the liberal arts background of the 
undergraduate college at The American Uni- 
versity, students preparing for teaching in the 
public schools may earn degrees with majors 
in subject fields and, at the same time, build up 
a background in education enabling them to 
qualify for certification in more than two- 
thirds of the states. 

Two years ago, the offerings of the Depart- 
ment of Education were expanded to the grad- 
uate level with the addition of the M.A. degree 
in education. Students working toward this 
degree may concentrate in the areas of the 
history and philosophy of education, the psy- 
chology of education, curriculum construction, 
adult education, educational administration, 
and comparative education.—S. E. Burr, Jr. 

Symposium on Graduate Study. Last spring, 
the Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity chapter at 
Miner Teachers College sponsored a symposium 
on graduate work. Designed largely for senior 
college students, the program presented four 
Miner professors, members of the Kappa fra- 
ternity, to answer questions about graduate 
study. The College presently offers only un- 
dergraduate work toward the Bachelor of 
Science Degree, although the District of Colum- 
bia Board of Education and the school adminis- 
tration are considering a proposal for graduate 
work at the College. 

Major areas explored by the symposium 
were: (1) What should be my major field? 


Should I major in education or a content sub- 
ject? (2) Why should I study on the graduate 
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level? Are there basic values as well as financial 
gain? (3) What does graduate work cost? How 
can I finance it? (4) When should I begin the 
program? What college should I attend? 

Children’s Plays. With a play version of 
Louisa Alcott’s Little Women, Miner Teachers 
College student actors this spring continued 
their annual stage productions for children. 
This time the play was selected to appeal to 
upper elementary grades and the secondary 
schools. Little Women attracted 2,000 children 
to five performances. Since 1948 the college 
actors have performed Maiden Without Hands, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and The 
Emperor’s New Clothes. Further, the Coll 
Dramatics Committee combined with the Music 
Department to stage an operatic version of The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. And the Committee 
sponsored a traveling opera company perform- 
ing Engelbert Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel. In these few years more than 12,000 
children of all ages have seen the Miner actors 
and the touring company perform children’s 
plays.—Hope Lyons. 


FLORIDA 


Reciprocity Compact. The Fourteenth An- 
nual meeting of the Southern States Workshop 
was held in June at Daytona Beach. One of the 
groups completed a three-year study on teacher 
certification and developed a proposed reci- 
procity compact for the 14 states in the South- 
ern region. This proposal will be submitted for 
the approval of the respective state boards of 
education. 

New Legislation. The Florida Legislature 
which adjourned in June passed several bills 
favorable to education. Appropriations for the 
Minimum Foundation Program were the larg- 
est since the establishment of the program in 
1947 and continue to represent the largest 
single item of all funds appropriated by the 
Legislature. Of the total increase in general 
state appropriations for the next biennium, 
the elementary and secondary schools received 
an increase of $37,461,000 or 47 per cent of the 
additional funds appropriated. 

Teacher Retirement: Provisions for teacher 
retirement were strengthened. Credit for mili- 
tary service was provided. Also, an option was 
added, which a person may choose at the time 
of retirement, that would enable the surviving 
spouse to draw a reduced benefit for life as 
beneficiary. 

Scholarships: Funds were appropriated for 
1,050 annual scholarships of $400 each for the 
education of future teachers during each of the 
four years of college. Scholarship holders are 
required to teach one year in the State for each 


$400 loan. 
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Certification: Florida will issue no more Spe- 
cial Certificates based on the National Teachers 
Examination. In the future, it will be neces- 
sary for an applicant to have earned a doctor's 
degree to obtain the highest type of teaching 
credential—the Advanced Post Graduate Cer- 
tificate. 

Television Study: An appropriation of 
$20,000 was voted to determine the validity of 
television as an educational medium. The find- 
ings of this survey may well determine the 
future of educational television in Florida. 

Salary Increases: The Legislature approved 
a $350 increase for instructional units in the 
Minimum Foundation Program in Ranks I, 
Il, and III; namely, doctor's, master’s and 
bachelor’s degree level. Basic allotment now to 
county instructional units at the doctor's de- 
gree level is $3,950, $3,350 at the master’s level, 
and $2,900 at the bachelor's level. This means 
that the average teacher in Florida with a 
bachelor’s degree will receive at least $2,900.— 
M. Mitchell Ferguson. 


IDAHO 


Elimination of Emergency Certificates. The 
Idaho Legislature has taken action to termi- 
nate the issuance of emergency teachers’ per- 
mits by September 1, 1955. To replace these 
permits, provision has been made for interim 
teachers’ certificates, to be known as Pro- 
visional Certificates. These certificates are to 
be based upon a minimum of two years of 
college preparation, the actual amount of such 
preparation and its content to be determined 
by the State Board of Education. During any 
three-year period the holders of such certifi- 
cates must complete 18 semester credits of ad- 
ditional preparation.—jJ. Frederick Weltzin. 


KENTUCKY 


Scholastic Records of ve Teachers. 
The Dean's report at Asbury College, for the 
winter quarter of 1953, indicates that prospec- 
tive teachers rank high in scholastic standing. 
Twenty-nine of the seniors had a cumulative 
point standing of 2.51 or higher. This is based 
on 3.00 points for an “A” average. Of this 
number, 16 either have taken or are taking 
student teaching. Since only about one-third 
of the students enrolled in the college plan to 
prepare for teaching, it is interesting to note 
that over 55 per cent of the seniors who have 
maintained high scholastic standing are pros- 
pective teachers. Of the nine seniors who rank 
highest on the list, seven are student teachers. 
Two of these future teachers have been 
awarded fellowships in teaching, one at George 
Peabody College for Teachers and the other at 
Purdue University —J. W. Devor. 
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Ratio of Elementary to Teachers 
Increases. Of a total of 148 graduates in cle- 
mentary and secondary education at Union 
College during 1953, nearly three-fourths (109) 
are qualified for the elementary certificate 
based on the four-year curriculum, while only 
39 completed the four-year secondary cur- 
riculum. The attainment of this favorable 
ratio, which has obtained for three consecutive 
years, has required an effective guidance pro- 
gram based on the need for teachers in the 
service area of the institution as indicated by 
supply and demand studies.—H. B. Smith. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Advisory Council Formed. The Massachusetts 
Council for Teacher Education was formed in 
1953 and adopted its constitution on March [2. 
Membership includes representatives of the 
Teachers Federation, the Department of Edu- 
cation, Association of School Committees, Coun- 
cil for Public Schools, elementary, junior high, 
and secondary principals’ associations, Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, superintendents 
associations, approved normal schools, and in- 
stitutions granting the bachelor’s degree. The 
general purpose is the improvement of teacher 
education in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Specific problems of teacher education 
are being systematically approached.—John F. 
Bowler. 


MICHIGAN 


Revised Certification Proposed. On May 8-9 
approximately 65 Michigan educators met at 
St. Mary’s Lake Camp to consider a progress 
report on revision of the State Certification 
Code by a subcommittee of the State Advisory 
Committee on State Teacher Certification and 
Education. Participants in the conference in- 
cluded representatives of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, State Curriculum Planning Committee, 
all teacher education institutions in Michigan, 
lay and professional organizations such as the 
Michigan Education Association, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Michigan Federation 
of Teachers, Michigan Association of School 
Administrators, P.T.A., Michigan School Board 
Association, Farm Bureau, Grange, etc. 


Representing a considerable departure from 
the current requirements for certification, the 
proposed revision: (1) presupposes the elimi- 
nation of all certificates based on less than the 
bachelor’s degree; (2) sets the requirements for 
permanent certification at the master’s degree 
level; (3) limits subject-matter specialization 
to a minimum of 20 semester hours of credit, 
plus additional credit in the same field which 
is classified, and outlines specific subject areas 
in general education which have particular 
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meaning for the prospective teacher; (4) lifts 
the requirements in professional education from 
20 to 30 semester hours; and (5) provides for 
a general certificate valid for teaching grades 
four through twelve. 

Some of the questions raised include: (1) 
Will the minimum amount of subject matter 
permitted qualify the person for teaching in 
this field? (2) Will the limitation of subject 
matter damage the interest of different subject- 
matter departments? (3) Is the requirement in 
professional education (30 semester hours in- 
cluding a minimum of 10 semester hours of 
laboratory experience) an excessive one? (4) 
How can colleges provide for the type of gen- 
eral education specified by the document? 

It should be noted that the report of the 
subcommittee has not yet reached the parent 
committee at which point it would be subject 
to revision or even disapproval. It would, sub- 
sequently, go to the State Board of Education 
for approval. It is difficult to assess the impact 
of this particular conference on the problem 
at hand.—Eugene Richardson. 


NEW JERSEY 


A Cooperative Plan in Elementary Educa- 
tion was announced in June 1953 whereby stu- 
dents who have successfully completed two 
years at Rutgers University may be accepted 
by transfer for one year of study at Newark 
State Teachers College. During that year, they 
will enroll in enough courses in elementary 
education to establish full eligibility for stand- 
ard certification to teach in grades 1-8 of the 
New Jersey public schools. At the beginning 
of the senior year, the transfer students will 
again return to the State University where they 
will be given full credit for the work accom- 
plished in the state teachers college. They will 
graduate from the University along with the 
other members of their class who did not par- 
ticipate in the transfer program. The plan is 
an outgrowth of activities of the Liaison Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of New 
Jersey colleges and the State Department of 
Education. Members of the Committee and 
representatives of the colleges concerned hope 
that this will be one means of adding to New 
Jersey's supply of fully qualified teachers. 


Seminar for Liberal Arts Graduates. During 
the summer of 1953, five New Jersey state 
teachers colleges offered a six-semester-hour 
credit seminar, “Teaching in the Elementary 
School,” designed especially to help college 
graduates qualify for provisional certification 
to teach in grades 1-8 of the New Jersey pub- 
lic schools. Students enrolled in the seminar 
received a broad preteaching orientation in 
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the work of the elementary school teacher. 
They studied the principles and theory under- 
lying child growth and development, and re- 
ceived instruction in content and methods of 
teaching in the following areas: reading, the 
language arts, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, and the creative arts. To coordinate the 
work of the seminar, each college maintained 
summer demonstration classes in which experi- 
enced elementary school teachers demonstrated 
daily the principles and methods discussed in 
seminar sessions. 

Liberal arts graduates fulfill requirements 
for the provisional certification by completing 
the seminar. Next fall, the five colleges will 
offer a second part of the seminar through 
their extension programs. Much of its content 
will be drawn from classroom and related prob- 
lems facing the beginning teachers enrolled. 
Case study and workshop techniques will be 
employed. 

After completing the above seminars, it is 
anticipated that the liberal arts graduate will 
continue to complete the course required for 
standard certification through regularly es- 
tablished extension and summer session pro- 
grams conducted by the colleges. 


Guides for Student Teachers. The New Jer- 
sey Division of Higher Education is cooperat- 
ing with public school officials and the State's 
teacher education institutions in the prepara- 
tion of guides for student teachers. The project 
originated at the request of public school offi- 
cials who believed that more uniform pro- 
cedures were needed in the assignment and 
supervision of student teachers placed in co- 
operating schools. It is believed that the project 
will result in establishing statewide standards 
which will make the student teaching experi- 
ence more satisfactory.—S. David Winans. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Certification Proposals. The New Mex- 
ico Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards sponsored a three-day 
statewide conference on the campus of the 
Northern New Mexico Normal College, July 
20-23. The purpose of the conference was to 
formulate recommendations to the State Board 
of Education concerning revision of existing 
teacher certification requirements. This was 
the second in an annual series of statewide 
summer conferences, conducted under spon- 
sorship of the New Mexico Commission. Ap- 
proximately 125 persons, representing all seg- 
ments of the profession, attended the El Rito 
Conference. 

Recommendations were approved for trans- 
mission to the Executive Council of the New 
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Mexico Education Association and thence to 
the State Board of Education, regarding re- 
quirements for an elementary certificate and a 
secondary certificate at the degree level. The 
conference also recommended that the State 
Board of Education fix a deadline after which 
no elementary teacher be certificated below the 
degree level and reorganization of the TEPS 
Commission to provide wider representation 
of the profession in New Mexico. 

The deliberations of the El Rito Conference 
resulted in the identification of several related 
problems which the Commission will under- 
take to explore in succeeding summer confer- 
ences. Some of the problems arising which re- 
quire the study of the profession in New Mex- 
ico are: indorsement requirements for teaching 
fields and levels; the content of a fifth-year 
program of teacher education; the develop- 
ment of adequate standards for the approval 
of teacher education institutions; the renewal 
and reinstatement requirements for regular 
certificates.—Vernon Mills. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Special Education Course. One of the feature 
courses offered in the spring and summer 
quarters of the State Teachers College, Valley 
City, is an off-campus class in teaching crippled 
children. This class is conducted by Ann Carl- 
son, Superintendent of the School for Crippled 
Children in Jamestown. Most of the children 
in the school are suffering from cerebral palsy. 
The purpose of the course is not to prepare 
teachers as specialists in teaching crippled chil- 
dren but to prepare them to deal more effec- 
tively with handicapped children who attend 
the public schools.—S. O. Kolstoe. 


OHIO 


The Ohio colleges and universities which 
are members of the AACTE hold two confer- 
ences each year devoted to a study of means 
of improving teacher education programs. The 
spring meeting, held at Columbus on May 19, 
with the graduate deans of the colleges as spe- 
cial guests, considered the following problems: 
(1) Undergraduate preparation by way of pre- 
requisites for undertaking graduate study, espe- 
cially in the field of education; (2) the con- 
tent of a five-year program of teacher prepara- 
tion, particularly in relation to the master’s 
degree; (3) specifications for a master’s de- 
gree for the elementary teacher who wishes 
relatively broad academic courses adapted to 
the needs of the instructional program in the 
elementary school; (4) elimination of possible 
and probable overlapping in undergraduate 
courses, including education, which would 


make more time available for better pre- 
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requisites to graduate study; (5) procedures 
and media for more effective interpretation of 
the problems of teacher education to groups 
on and off the university campus; (6) current 
policies and trends in the AACTE program 
of intervisitation, leadership, and cooperation. 
—Carter V. Good. 


OREGON 


News Notes. A most outstanding develop- 
ment in teacher education in Oregon is the 
extension of teacher education programs to all 
of the units of the State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. Secondary teacher education is now a 
function of the three state teachers colleges 
as well as of the University of Oregon and 
Oregon State College. All now are authorized 
to grant the bachelor’s degree in elementary 
education. In addition, the colleges of educa- 
tion have been granted the right to offer the 
Bachelor of Science Degree in general studies. 
The three colleges of education are limited in 
the preparation of secondary teachers to the 
three majors, humanities, social science, science 
and mathematics. These are the areas in which 
bachelor’s degrees are given for general studies. 

A significant feature of the development is 
the granting of the right to provide four years 
of teacher education, for both elementary and 
secondary teachers, to the Portland Extension 
Center. 


Southern Oregon College of Education had 
its AACTE visitation on May 3-5. Reginald 
Bell, Dean of Instruction, San Francisco State 
College, was Chairman of the Committee.— 
Elmo N. Stevenson. 


WYOMING 


University of W Program. Several 
years ago, the faculty and the Dean of the 
College of Education developed a revised pro- 
gram of teacher education. This program, pub- 
lished in a bulletin entitled “The University 
of Wyoming Teacher Education Program,” in- 
cluded the best practices in the past and pres- 
ent in teacher education institutions in the 
United States and forward-looking steps in 
areas where the practices were not regarded 
as satisfactory. 

The basic structure of this new program is 
contained in a set of 20 standards for the 
Wyoming education program. In setting up 
these standards, all groups in the University 
concerned with teacher education were con- 
sulted and, outside of the University, such or- 
ganizations as the Wyoming Education Asso- 
ciation, the State Department of Education, 
and lay groups were consulted. National groups, 
such as the National Commission on Teacher 
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Education and Professional Standards, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, as well as many leading universi- 
ties were asked for advice. Since the program 
has been in operation, all of the standards 
have received some attention and many of 
them are well along toward accomplishment. 
Still others need much work and effort to 
develop them satisfactorily. Continuous evalu- 
ation and refinement are undertaken by the 
college staff. 

The following principles are basic to the 
program: 

1. It places a premium upon superior quality 
and performance of the teacher as a person 
and the person as a teacher. 

2. It is based upon a cooperative and long- 
term study of the needs of teacher education 
in Wyoming, which has set up 20 objectives 
to be reached by the college. 

3. It has set up goals to be reached by all of 
its graduates which characterize the teacher 


as a person and the person as a teacher. 

4. ft has set up a foundation program of 
common elements in the professional prepara- 
tion of all teachers, which are taught in founda- 
tion courses throughout the four years. 

5. It provides planned opportunity for pros- 
pective teachers to observe and participate 
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with children and youth of all ages in labora- 
tory experiences. 

6. It provides a selective screening process 
throughout the four years which insures a 
scholarly, professionally-minded person sound 
in mind and body, and well balanced emo- 
tionally and of good character, and devoted to 
the ideal of American life. 

7. It provides the necessary sound basis in 
subject matter to insure thoroughness. 

8. It provides the understanding, planning 
ability, and execution required of teachers 
with reference to the learning process, guid- 
ance, mediation of our culture, effectiveness 
as a member of the school, community, and 
the profession. 

9. It provides a common core of eral 
education necessary to all American citizens. 

10. It provides strong emphasis on the execu- 
tion of teacher learning situations in the class- 
rooms by extensive on-campus and off-campus 
teaching opportunities. 

11. It provides a philosophy of education 
which enables the prospective teacher to un- 
derstand the nature of the American public 
school system and its mission in American life. 

12. The program is based upon the profes- 
sional characteristics of teaching set forth by 
the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards and the criteria 
of the AACTE.—O. C. Schwiering. 


THE HERITAGE OF AMERICAN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Lawrence A. Cremin 


PART II 


Te expansion of American education con- 
tinued after 1910, most significantly at the 
secondary, college, and university levels. The 
elementary school population rose steadily un- 
til the early 1930's, when it fell off because the 
Depression had caused many young couples to 
delay or limit their families. Enrollments de- 
creased until the end of World War II at 
which time the rising birth rate associated with 
the war once again turned the trend upward. 
By 1950, the elementary population stood at 
21,207,000. Secondary school enrollments in- 
creased to more than seven million by 1940, 
but were then also affected by the low birth 
rate of the 1930's. In 1950, the figure stood at 
6,690,000. In the realm of higher education, a 
really breathtaking expansion took place, en- 
roliments rising from just under 340,000 in 
1910 to almost 2,500,000 in 1950. 

One of the clearest movements in teacher 
education since 1910 has been the rise to pre- 
eminence of graduate faculties of education. 
Although much creative work has continued to 
go on at lower levels, it is the thinking of the 
graduate professors which has really fathered 
many of the great theoretical and practical in- 
novations in the field. It would be impossible 
in these brief pages to recount the story of 
the many conflicting proposals regarding 
teacher education which have been argued 
since 1910. At best, two of the most influ- 
ential movements can be discussed briefly. 
The first of these was the educational science 
movement which dominated the scene during 
and after World War I; the second was the 
great reassessment of values in teacher educa- 
tion which came on the heels of the Depression 
and gained momentum throughout the 1930's. 


New Approaches 


Growing out of the work of the pioneering 
educational psychologists described in Part I, 
three closely related movements in the early 
Twentieth Century combined to form a new 
approach to teacher education—the educational 
psychology movement, the child study move- 
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ment, and the educational measurement move- 
ment. The new approach might best be termed 
a scientific approach to the educational proc- 
ess. It is not difficult to see how this new ap- 
proach would find ready acceptance by Ameri- 
can educators. America was undergoing a 
vast industrial development. Inasmuch as 
science was thought to be fundamentally as- 
sociated with this growth, the effort was made 
to apply its practical methodological tools to 
every area of activity. Education consequently 
gave up its traditional character as an aca- 
demic study closely allied with philosophy and 
rapidly became a matter of scientific techniques 
and skills. “The science of education,” argued 
George D. Strayer, eminent Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia, “will in 
its development occupy relatively the same 
position with reference to the art of teaching 
that the science of medicine occupies with re- 
spect to the art of healing.”* Growing out of 
this faith came innumerable attempts during 
the 1920's to break down and analyze the teach- 
ing task into its component parts and to build 
a teacher education around such technical 
analysis. Other studies asked teachers them- 
selves to do much the same thing and to rank 
various aspects of their academic preparation 
according to the extent to which they aided 
the teaching process. 

A second major theoretical movement grew 
out of the Depression. As part of a new litera- 
ture of social criticism, a growing number of 
educators began an attempt to revive interest 
in the values and ends of education. Not only 
how to educate but in what directions to edu- 
cate became the guiding concern of this new 
school of thought. The movement had im- 
portant foundations in the untiring efforts of 
men like John Dewey and William H. Kil- 
patrick to turn the eyes of educators to social 
values. In one sense, Dewey's Democracy and 
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Education, first published in 1916, had been a 
classic statement of this position. In 1930, 
George Counts published The American Road 
to Culture in which he counseled: “ . . . until 
the leaders in educational thought in America 
go beyond the gathering of educational statis- 
tics and the prosecution of scientific inquiry, 
however valuable and necessary these under- 
takings may be, and grapple courageously with 
this task of analysis and synthesis, the system of 
education will lack direction and the theory of 
education will but reflect the drift of the social 
order.” * Other leaders such as Jesse Newlon, 
Harold Rugg, and John L. Childs joined him 
in drawing the meaning of this change for the 
training of teachers, administrators, and cur- 
riculum makers. More and more, the over- 
emphasis on techniques yielded to new interest 
in educational sociology, philosophy, and his- 
tory as well as comparative education. 

In the realm of practice, too, graduate 
schools assumed leadership. The training of 
school administrators and supervisors soon 
became an important province of their pro- 
grams, and more and more the Ph.D. in edu- 
cation was held by men in the field as well as 
university professors themselves. When, after 
1930, there was widespread introduction of 
the Doctor of Education Degree—signifying 
broad professional competence in education— 
a growing number of practitioners undertook 
and completed doctoral work. Not only was 
this true of administrators, but increasingly of 
curriculum experts, guidance specialists — in 
fact, leaders in every realm of education. When 
the number of doctoral students in education 
increased sharply after 1945, it presented one 
of the most pressing problems to graduate 
faculties, seeking at the same time to meet 
genuine educational needs and maintain high 
standards. 


Trends in Teacher Certification 


In the area of certification, authority during 
these years passed more and more out of the 
hands of localities and into the hands of state 
agencies and officers. During the same period, 
there was a growing tendency to raise the level 
of education demanded of teachers and to re- 
quire specific education courses for specific 
jobs. While these course requirements differed 
from state to state, they generally embraced 
such areas as history, principles and problems 
of education, child development and educa- 
tional psychology, educational methods, and 
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observation and practice teaching. 

By 1949, 17 states required at least a bach- 
elor’s degree or four years of college for ele- 
mentary school teachers, 42 required at least 
a bachelor’s degree or four years of college for 
secondary school teachers, and four required 
work beyond the bachelor’s degree for sec- 
ondary school teachers. The great majority of 
states also made some specific requirements 
with respect to professional education.’ It 
must be added that many localities made addi- 
tions to these minima, while others encouraged 
teachers to go beyond the minimum require- 
ments with regular salary increments. Clearly, 
these advancing standards of certification 
could not help but influence the course of 
teacher education. 

More recent years have seen also a number 
of newer tendencies in certification procedures, 
Many have argued that instead of making 
specific prescriptions, states should simply des- 
ignate broad areas of competence, and en- 
courage teachers to work in these areas. Others 
have begun to give attention to the quality as 
well as the quantity of work in education, 
while still others are cooperatively attempting 
to work out ways of making certification 
reciprocal. The suggestion of “single certifi- 
cates,” entitling holders to work both in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, has also been 
discussed as a means of meeting emergency 
needs at both levels. It is significant that more 
than half of the state departments now use 
advisory councils of professional people in 
working out such measures. More and more, 
states are beginning to exercise a leadership 
and guidance function rather than a police- 
man’s role in the use and administration of 
certifying authority. 


Professional Standards and Teacher 
Certification 

Just as the leadership influence of state edu- 
cation departments has grown, so has the role 
of voluntary associations. The American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, organized in 
1917 after a series of informal discussions in 
Chicago, was undoubtedly the most prominent 
organization of teacher education institutions 
for many years. In 1923, the organization 
merged with the National Council of State 
Normal School Presidents and Principals 
(which grew out of the North Central Coun- 
cil discussed in Part I) and two years later 
became a department of the National Educa- 


* The Forty-Eight State School Systems. Chi- 
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tion Association.’ During the 1920's, the group 
engaged in continuing discussion of standards 
for teacher education, and after 1927 took a 
lead in actually accrediting institutions. In 
1948, the AATC merged with the National 
Association of Teacher Education Institutions 
in Metropolitan Districts and the National As- 
sociation of Colleges and Departments of Edu- 
cation to form the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education—also a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. 
The new group has strenuously set itself to 
the task of defining standards and accrediting 
institutions according to them. 


The profession, too, has been vigorous in 
secking higher standards and common goals. 
The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, founded in 1902, has for half a 
century provided the meeting ground and 
sounding board of the professors, while the 
teachers themselves have participated through 
the National Education Association's National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards (formerly the Committee 
on Teacher Preparation and Certification). 
The year 1952 saw the organization of an over- 
all coordinating agency, called the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, composed of representatives from the 
AACTE, representing the institutions; the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, representing the teach- 
ers; the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers and the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, representing state education departments; 
and the National School Boards Association, 
representing the lay public. 

With teacher education expanding in size 
and scope, with thousands of local changes and 
innovations, and with continuing conflicts over 
fundamental goals and purposes, it is no 
wonder that a growing number of educators 
after 1910 turned their attention to the prob- 
lem of reassessment in an effort to achieve a 
basic design. One finds any number of indi- 
vidual studies in given institutions and states 
throughout the 1920's, and several were highly 
influential regionally and even nationally. Yet, 
none achieved the interest nor the scope of the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
conducted between 1930 and 1933. The latter 
was a comprehensive attempt to gather data on 
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the “qualifications of teachers in the public 
schools, the supply of available teachers, the 
facilities available and needed for teacher 
training, including courses of study and meth- 
ods of teaching.” The six-volume report of 
the survey was a massive compendium of these 
data, and gave professional leaders a broad 
view of the realities on which they had to 
build. 

In 1935, the American Council on Education 
appointed a Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion to serve for five years in a cooperative 
study with existing institutions. The effort 
was to work experimentally at helping on-going 
school systems and teacher education institu- 
tions to help themselves. Inasmuch as a good 
deal of the Commission's effort was expended 
in organizing institutional and statewide field 
programs, its work was but the beginning of 
several important programs. A final report, 
The Improvement of Teacher Education, was 
published in 1946, and espoused a_well-bal- 
anced approach urging a judicious combination 
of general and professional education in teacher 
preparation curricula. Important considera- 
tion was given also to means of improving the 
work of in-service teachers and to ways in 
which teacher education institutions and school 
systems might cooperate more effectively. The 
report attracted wide attention as well as some 
sharp criticism from some who still adhered 
to the traditional training school approach. 


Institutional Changes 


Institutionally, the years after 1910 also wit- 
nessed significant changes. The evolution of 
normal schools into teachers colleges went 
rapidly forward. While the movement initially 
grew out of the need to prepare secondary 
teachers with a bachelor’s program, it was 
much accelerated after 1910 by the growing 
belief that elementary teachers also should 
have a college level education. By the time 
of the national survey in 1933, the evolution 
was well along, with 166 teachers colleges and 
101 normal schools reported for that date. By 
1948-49, the number of teachers colleges had 
risen to 218 while only a sprinkling of norma! 
schools remained. 

During this same period, another very inter- 
esting development began to occur in the 
teachers colleges themselves; that was their 
evolution into more general collegiate institu- 
tions—often into state colleges. While several 
factors were influential in this change, prob- 
ably the usual desire of going organizations to 
extend their functions, the effort to attract 
more students to justify continuance, and the 
tendency of authorities to assign an increasing 
number of functions to operating public insti- 
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tutions serve to explain much of it. Gradu- 
ally, many teachers colleges began to expand 
their offerings in general education and spe- 
cialized fields other than teacher education to 
the point where they closely resembled liberal 
arts institutions. Other teachers colleges 
added graduate work leading to masters’ and 
even doctors’ degrees. With all these efforts, 
however, the teachers colleges in 1948-49 
granted less than one-half of the earned un- 
dergraduate degrees in education for the na- 
tion as a whole. 

Where did the remainder of the earned 
undergraduate degrees come from? They came 
largely from schools of education associated 
with universities (the outgrowths of the early 
chairs of education) and from liberal arts col- 
leges. The latter have had a curious attitude 
with respect to teacher education programs. 
Many faculties and administrators continued 
to feel that a liberal arts program without spe- 
cific professional experiences was still the best 
preparation for teaching—particularly at the 
secondary level. Nevertheless, they had en- 
tered the field of teacher education for sec- 
ondary schools and state certification require- 
ments forced them to provide education 
courses. 

More recently, however, there seems indica- 
tion of some shift in those attitudes. In a 
study of 368 liberal arts institutions, 302 of 
which were engaged in preparing secondary 
teachers, Van Cleve Morris in 1948-49 found 
fairly widespread agreement that liberal arts 
colleges have a responsibility to train  sec- 
ondary teachers, that they are the best fitted 
institutions to do so, and that such programs 
are a vital phase of their curricula.“ Although 
many of these same institutions had taken on 
the responsibility of preparing elementary 
teachers, too, their feelings about the program 
were far less positive. By this time, one also 
could begin to see the effects of pressures from 
agencies like the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
in stimulating more attention to professional 
programs. As a matter of fact, when the col- 
leges of Arkansas in 1951 were approached by 
the Ford Foundation with a plan to prepare 
teachers with a four-year liberal arts program 
followed by an internship in teaching, the 
whole question of appropriate professional 
course work became focal in the discussions 
which ensued. 


* Morris, 
Secondary 
College.” Unpublished Ed.D. Proj 


Van Cleve. “The Education of 
School Teachers in the Liberal Arts 
. Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
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In-Service Education— 
Recent Trends 


Finally, one of the most characteristic de- 
velopments since 1910 has been the growing 
concern for the education of in-service teach- 
ers. From the comparatively modest begin- 
nings of the nineteenth century, this move- 
ment has mushroomed to such proportions 
that it now touches a high percentage of 
American teachers—in varying degrees and 
varying ways. While a number of changes have 
occurred since 1910, three trends of recent 
years seem most significant 

First, the earlier idea of using in-service edu- 
cation to fill academic gaps in a practicing 
teacher’s preparation has been largely replaced 
by a conception of in-service education as a 
process of growth on the part of 
the teacher. At least two factors seem to have 
contributed to this reorientation: first, the 
increasing length and quality of preservice 
education; and second, a growing acceptance 
of the idea that education in general—as well 
as professional education—is something which 
does not stop when a person leaves school, but 
continues throughout a lifetime. 

A second tendency has been the gradual 
shift from college-centered to school-centered 
programs. It will be recalled that the domi- 
nant conception of in-service training in 1910 
was that teachers should take formal course 
work at academic institutions. More recently, 
in the effort to help teachers to find ways of 
improving their work, the focus has been 
shifted to school systems themselves. Thus, 
in-service education has come more and more 
under the pale of the chief school adminis- 
trator rather than the professor of education. 
Even more significant has been the growing 
cooperation of the two; and in-service teach- 
ers have found themselves carrying on “action 
research” in their own classrooms under super- 
vision of their superintendents as well as con- 
sultants from professional schools. This has 
been just one phase of the growing strengthen- 
ing of ties between professional institutions and 
the educational agencies they serve; and more 
and more, public school systems rather than 
model schools alone have become the new 
centers of school experimentation. 

A third trend is implicit in the second: as 
the focus moves form the professional school 
to the school system, it has also moved from 
the individual teacher and his personal growth 
to the teaching staff and its growth as a 
working unit. Thus, while individual educa- 
tional development remains important, great 
emphasis now is placed on the techniques and 
skills by which school faculties locate their 
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problems, work cooperatively at determining 
solutions, and finally solve them. Certainly, 
this new approach has been one of the 
most fruitful recent developments in teacher 
education. 


Our Historical Bequest 


Thus it is that the history of American 
teacher education bequeaths a number of 
things to the present: 

First, a varied approach to the preparation 
of teachers at different levels—both with re- 
spect to organization and content; 

Second, a number of increasingly effective 
standardizing agencies, representing coordi- 
nated professional effort to preserve the health- 


ful aspects of variety while preventing a para- 
lyzing anarchy; 

Third, a concern for the education of the 
teacher throughout his professional career; 

Fourth, a healthy area of controversy over 
emphases in teacher education; and 

Fifth, a firm commitment that the value of 
American teacher education programs is in 
the last analysis measured by the extent to 
which they serve American society and the 
schools it supports and cherishes. 

If one agrees with Ralph Barton Perry that 
such an historical bequest becomes the “work- 
ing capital” of the future, then he might well 
hope that educators will invest it well and 
neither squander it for poor returns nor indif- 
ferently live off the interest. 


| | 


Authors in This Issue 


Leo J. Alilunas, Professor of Social Studies 
at the New York State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, draws upon the investigations of several 
noted sociologists in his presentation of “The 
Teacher As A Practicing Sociologist.” The 
author of many articles which have appeared 
in historical and educational journals, Mr. 
Alilunas finds release from teaching in garden- 
ing and by serving as tennis varsity coach at 
Fredonia. 


The teaching of foreign language in the 
elementary school is being advocated by a 
growing number of educators. In his article, 
“Preparation of Foreign Language Teachers 
for the Elementary School,” Theodore Anders- 
son cites personal experiences which reflect the 
urgency for reconsideration of certification and 
preparation programs for these teachers. Mr. 
Andersson is Director of the Master of Arts in 
Teaching Program and Associate Professor of 
French at Yale University. 


An analysis of a study of the student teach- 
ing program at the Maryland State Teachers 
College, Salisbury, is presented by Thomas J. 
Caruthers in his article, “Influence of Pro- 
fessional Courses on Laboratory Experiences.” 
Mr. Caruthers is Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion at the College. 


Observations made by student teachers at 
Colorado A. and M. College are recorded in 
a daily diary. Owen L. Caskey, Chairman of 
the Education Section, discusses the develop- 
ment and purposes of this activity in “The 
Daily Diary in Teacher Education.” 


Maurice F. Freehill, whose article “Pragma- 
tism—Cult in Education?” appeared in the 
June issue, began his teaching career in 
Alberta, Canada. He now serves as Director 
of Research and Professor of Education at 
Western Washington College of Education, 
and he has been actively involved in the 
American Council on Education’s Study of 
Evaluation in General Education. 


The origin, progress, and functions of school 
health education are presented briefly by 
Jessie Helen Haag in “The School Health 
Educator.” Beginning as a health education 
teacher in 1939 in the public schools of Lans- 
dale, Pennsylvania, Miss Haag is now an As- 
sistant Professor of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation at the University of Texas. 
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John L. Haer reports some interesting data 
obtained from a statewide survey conducted 
by the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory 
in his article, “The Public Views the Teacher.” 
A former research assistant in the Washington 
Laboratory, Mr. Haer is presently an Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at Florida State Univer- 
sity. 


Arthur C. Hearn offers six recommendations 
for the “Improvement of Services of Placement 
Offices.” His suggestions are based on an analy- 
sis of teacher placement services in a lead- 
ing university. Mr. Hearn, now Associate 
Professor of Education at the University of 
Oregon, has written extensively for profes- 
sional journals. 


Paul A. Hedlund’s article, “Cooperative 
Study to Predict Effectiveness in Secondary 
School Teaching,” will be of particular inter- 
est to those primarily concerned with the selec- 
tion of candidates for teaching in the second- 
ary schools. Mr. Hedlund, a staff member of 
the Research Division, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, reports the findings of a 
six-year study being conducted by his office in 
cooperation with 24 colleges and universities 
in New York State. He formerly taught jour- 
nalism and social studies at Peekskill, New 
York, and Rushford, Minnesota. 


Five years a Professor of Education at San 
Diego State College, Richard A. Houseman 
describes an experiment in student teaching 
which has been enthusiastically received at his 
College in his article, “The Workshop As An 
Orientation to Student Teaching.” Mr. House- 
man is now collaborating on a text on student 
teaching. 


An analysis of professional curriculum devel- 
opment in physical education is related by 
James H. Hum in “Functional Analysis 
and the Preparation of Physical Education 
Teachers.” After serving for 12 years as super- 
visor of Health and Physical Education for 
the Bedford (Ohio) Board of Education, Mr. 
Humphrey went to Michigan State College 
as an Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion. He is presently a member of the staff 
at the University of Maryland. 
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John X. Jamrich (“Practices in General 
Methods Courses for Secondary School Teach- 
ers") presents a summary of research con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Committee on 
Methods Courses and Laboratory Experiences 
of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. He is Dean of Students and Pro- 
fessor of Education at Coe College, Iowa. 


A new technique for “Selection of 

for the Master's Oral Examination” is pro- 
posed by Granville B. Johnson, Jr., Assistant 
Professor of Education at Emory University. 
For two years Mr. Johnson has been working 
under an Emory Research Grant on the rela- 
tionship existing between the Teacher Apti- 
tude Test and the Rorschach. 


Burton W. Jones pleads the case of the sub- 
ject-matter fields in “Closing the Gap,” and 
proposes a coalition of subject-matter special- 
ists and “educationists." He is Professor of 
Mathematics and Chairman of the Department, 
University of Colorado, and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America. 


Jerome Edward Leavitt’s doctoral disserta- 
tion provided him with much information 
in the field of student teaching, part of 
which is revealed in “Personnel Data and 
Prediction of Success of Student Teachers.” 
The author of more than 50 magazine arti- 
cles, Mr. Leavitt is an Assistant Professor of 
Education at Northwestern University. 


President Nels Minné, of the State Teachers 
College at Winona, Minnesota, went to Nor- 
way under a Fulbright Research Grant in 1950 
and returned to the United States with mate- 
rial for many articles dealing with teacher 
education in that country. His “Revision of 
Teacher Education in Norway” will be of inter- 
est to teacher educators everywhere. 
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The seventh and eighth grades constitute 
“The Forgotten Teaching Area” to Raymond 
E. Schultz, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois. He began his career in 
a rural elementary school in Montana. While 
completing requirements for the master’s and 
doctor's degrees, he served as assistant principal 
of the University of Wisconsin High School. 


Worthwhile ideas for selective recruitment 
programs are revealed in Alfred Schwartz’ 
description of “Iowa Cooperative Program for 
Teacher Recruitment.” Mr. Schwartz is As- 
sociate Professor of Education at Drake Uni- 
versity. 


M. L. Story probes the heart of a teacher 
education problem in his article, “The Im- 
portance of A Rationale.” Mr. Story taught 
in Oklahoma, Texas, and Mississippi before 
going to Winthrop College in South Carolina, 
where he is Head of the Education Depart- 
ment. 


All teachers will be interested in the find- 
ings of an Illinois study reported by Harry L. 
Wellbank in “Problems of High School Teach- 
ers.” Mr. Wellbank has served as Assistant 
Professor of Education and Director of Student 
Teaching at Loyola University, where he is 
presently Lecturer in Education. 


Leonard Jordan West (“Career Experiences 
of Education Majors in A Large Urban Cen- 
ter”) is a Research Psychologist for the Human 
Resources Research Center at Chanute Air 
Force Base, Illinois. A former staff member 
of the Division of Teacher Education, College 
of the City of New York, Mr. West is author 
of College and the Years After. 


As the September issue of the Journal goes to press, two of our editors will be moving to 


new positions. Dorothy McCuskey, Editor of “Browsing Through the Bookshelves,” will become 
Professor of Education and Coordinator of Laboratory Experiences at the Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State University. Miss McCuskey, formerly Associate Professor of Education at the University 
of North Carolina, will also serve as Director of Curriculum for the Bowling Green Public 


Schools. 


Douglas E. Scates, Editor of “With the Researchers,” leaves Washington, D. C., to become 
Professor of Education at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Correspondence concerning reviews and articles appearing in these two sections should be 
directed to Miss McCuskey and Dr. Scates at their new addresses. 


